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Climbing in the Himalayas 


By WILLIAM MARTIN Conway, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Vice-President of the Alpine 
Club; formerly Professor of Art in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. With 300 
Illustrations, by A. D. MCCORMICK, and 
a Map. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


This work contains a minute record of one of the 
most important ‘and thrilling geographical enter- 
prises of the century—an expedition made in 1892, 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, the Royal Society, the British Association, 
and the Government of India. It included an ex- 
ploration of the glaciers at the head of the Bagrot 
Valley, and the great peaks in the neighborhood of 
Rakipushi (25,500 feet); an expedition to Hispar, at 
the foot of the longest glacier in the world outside 
the polar regions; the first definitely recorded pass- 
age of the Hispar Pass, the longest known pass in 
the world; and the ascent of Pioneer Peak (about 
23,000 feet), the highest ascent yet authentically 
made. No better man could have been chosen for 
this important expedition than Mr. Conway, who 
has spent over twenty years in mountaineering work 
in the Alps. Already the author of nine published 
books, he has recorded his discoveries in this volume 
in the clear, incisive, and thrilling language of an 


expert. 


General Washington 


By General BRADLEY T. JOHNSON. A new 
volume in the Great Commanders Series, 
edited by General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
With Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


A Virginian, appreciating the history and spirit of 
his State, the author has approached the career of 
the greatest of Virginians with a comprehension of 
his hero’s personality which has been denied to some 
who have been unfamiliar with the latter’s environ- 
ments. He deals with Washington as a soldier, but 
his sympathetic attitude renders it easier to under- 
stand Washington the man. On the military side, 
General Johnson will be found a most competent 
biographer and well-equipped critic, and his presen- 
tation of this phase of Washington’s career will be 
fresh in some respects, and of constant value. 


Cleopatra 


A ROMANCE. By Georc EBERS, author of 
‘‘Uarda,” “An Egyptian Princess,” etc. 
In two volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, So cents. 

In ** Cleopatra’”’ Dr. Ebers offers to the public one 
of the ‘most important of his historical romances. 
The subject is one which has engaged his attention 
for many years, and his treatment is characterized 
by an enthusiasm, as well as a mastery of historical 
coloring, which will place “Cleopatra” among his 
most popular works. 


The Psychic Factor 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. By CHARLES 


VAN NORDEN, D.D., LL.D., Late Presi- 
dent of Elmira College. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


This, the latest treatise on a subject that is now 
engaging the attention of all educators and philos- 
ophers, is a most admirable summing up of the 
extended discussions and investigations that have 
been carried on in the field of psychological research 
up to the present time. The purpose and spirit of 
the book are strictly scientific, and are intended to 
embody the trustworthy results of safe thought in 
the realm of current psychology. It is the most 
readable and entertaining work of the kind that has 
appeared, and one that may be perused with interest 
and profit not only by students, to whom it is espe- 
cially addressed, but by all intelligent persons. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirTH AVENUE, New 
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Just Published—New Book by Johu Ruskin. 


Verona, and Other Lectures 


Delivered principally at the Royal and Lon- 
don Institutions between 1870 and 1883. 
By JoHN RusKIN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
trated with Frontispiece in color, and 11 
Photogravure Plates from drawings by 
the author. 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50, et. 


“Of the five chapters in this volume, the first three 
belong to the year 1870; the last two date from 1882-188s. 
Three out of the five chapters have been read as lectures.” 
—From Z£ditor’s Introduction. 


Fust Published. 
Primitive Civilizations ; 


Or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in 
Archaic Communities. By E. J. Srmcox, 
author of “ Natural Laws,” etc. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price, $10.00. 


Fust Ready—Second Edition. 


The Romance of the Insect 
World 


By*Miss L. N. BADENOCH. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘“* Nothing could be more interesting to young readers 
than this book.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘“* There are few readers of any age who will not feel its 
charm.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Now Ready—Second Edition. Third Edition 


in Preparation. 


The Friendship of Nature 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and 
Flowers. By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 

250 copies, with twelve full-page Plates. Crown 

8vo. Price, $3.00, set. 


‘There is something of tranquil refreshment about 
this little book, like a stroll in some quaint old-fashioned 
garden, where sweet-scented flowers blow, and there is 
space, and wide-branching trees, where gold-green sun- 
shine strikes through on tangled grass. . . . Seldom has 
any one written of birds so airily—their frailness, their 
liquid notes, their whirling flights, all are here, ”’—J/z/- 
waukee Sentinel. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With a New 


Preface. 


Social Evolution 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. §8vo, $1.75. 


““ Undoubtedly the ablest book on social evolution that 
has been published for a long time.”’— Boston Herald. 


Fourth Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “The 
History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Els- 
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In two volumes, small 12mo, buckram. 
In box. Price, $2.00. 


Now Ready. 
Sixth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’ S 
New Novel. 
The Seventh Edition is now in the Press. 


Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Sara- 
cinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,” “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
etc. With Illustrations and a new Por- 
trait of the Author. In two volumes. 
Small 12mo, buckram. In box. Price, 
$2.00. 


Fust Published—A New Novel. 


The Wings of Icarus 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as re- 
vealed by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance 
Norris between July 18, 188—,and March 
26 of the following year. 
Il. A fragmentary Journal. 
III. A Postscript. 
By LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA. 
gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


“It is a study of the inner workings of the human 
heart, and if the motives of a soul were ever laid bare. it 
has been done in ‘The Wings of Icarus.’ . A good 
story toid in an intenseiy natural and interesting man- 
ner.” —Providence News. 


18mo, cloth, 
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Fifth Avenue, New York 


A Serial Story, entitled 
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By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Illustrated by W. T. SmepLey 
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MAGAZINE 


For July. Now Ready. 


SIX COMPLETE 


STORIES 


By Grace King, Owen Wister, C. S. Reinhart, Eva Anstruther, Brander Matthews, and 
Robert Grant are also features of this attractive Summer Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL 
“We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story, or me wonderful 
pictures whichare reproduced from her came 
ce, 82.00; — Boston 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 
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NOW READY 


LIFE OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


PAUL SABATIER 


Translated from the French by 
LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


8vo. $2.50 


No work of recent years has created a 
greater stir in literary and religious circles 
than Paul Sabatier’s masterly .work. The 
interest aroused has been widespread and sin- 
cere; prominent reviewers on the Continent 
and in England pronouncing it a biography of 
the very first rank in historical and literary 
value. It has passed rapidly through numer- 
ous French editions, and is now, in answer to 
an eager demand, issued in an English edition 
for American readers. 


From ALPHONSE DAUDET: 


“For long, very long. nothing has moved me so 
deeply as this lofty and simple story.” 


THE LONDON EXPOSITOR: 


‘A book which can hardly fail to be monumental. 
It may stand on the same shelf with Villari’s * Life 
of Savonarola.’”’ 


N. Y. EXAMINER: 


‘“*M. Sabatier has sought to present Francis as he 
actually was, emphasizing the human side of his 
character. He has succeeded admirably ; better, we 
think, than any of his predecessors.”’ 


THE LONDON SAT. REVIEW: 


“We have seldom seen so masterly and carefula 
criticism. It is a remarkable and excellent book; 
nor, great as is the progress which the French his- 
torical school has recently made, have we seen a 
better example of it.”’ 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A !esson in geography, @cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ censs. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, s0ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, « ces. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, ~ cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «+. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus’ 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. cenfs. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cfs. 

The Jolly Little Waiters,  cenés. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 

Acute song for a bright little girl. @ cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


age copy of Musical Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


The Year’s Study of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


in all the Sunday-Schools makes it important 
for every Superintendent and Teacher to have 


The INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
and GOSPEL HARMONY. 


The Outlook (N. Y.) says it is “Original... 
unique... useful;” the Examiner, ** Well 
done;’ the Presbyterian N. Y. Odserver. “ Well 
ntted to answer its purpose;” the Methodist £ 
worth Herald, “ Peculiarly valuable.” Send for 
a circular, or inclose One Dollar for a postpaid copy. 


Continuous narrative. Indexes. References. 5 Maps. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 


The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
mater Quarterlies 


AND 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


IMPROVED 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


A GRADED SERIES 


THE WESTMINSTER 
SENIOR QUARTERLY 
for advanced scholars. With a colored map. 
40 pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 
THE WESTMINSTER | 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


for younger scholars. With a colored map. 
es. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 
THE WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY 
Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 pages. 
One copy, 10 cts. a year. School subscriptions, 
to one ess, 8 cts. 
THE BEST THE CHEAPEST 
Send for samples. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


The object of this organization is to direct the 
reading of individuals and small classes through 
correspondence. The Courses, prepared by Special- 
ists, are carefully adapted to the wishes of the mem- 


bers, who choose their own subjects, being free to’ 


read for special purposes, general improvement, or 
pleasure. The best literature only is used, sugges- 
tions are made for papers, and no effort is sp to 
make the Club of permanent value to its members. 
For particulars address 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


JESUS THE NAZARENE 


a Parallel Harmony of the Gospels. By Rev. C. }. 
Kephart, A.M. The story of Christ’s life clearly 
told in chronological order, with a unique arrange- 
ment of the harmony and Scripture references by 
columns in the margin. At a glance can be seen the 
portion of the Gospels where the narrative is found. 
A careful introduction is furnished by Dr. C. R. 
Blackall. Price, so cents, net. 

THE LIFE OF US FOR CHILDREN. By the 
same author. Questions and answers on the lead- 
ing facts of Christ’s life simply stated. Admirabl 
adapted for use in the Sunday-school, home, an 
Junior young people’s societies. Bound in paper. 
Price, 15 cents. Address 


W. J. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 
EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F.N. 

Petovuset, D.D., 
and Husert P Mann, for use where only one book 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 
school. Cloth, 840 per 100. 

SUNNY-SIDE SONGS | By Dr. W. H. Doane 

—. will meet the demand 
for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday-school 
music. Boards, $30 per 100, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Oth St., New York. 21s Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW NATIONAL. HYMN 
By JuLes prams). Address 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 
ARE OFFERING 


LADIES’ 
Outing 
Suits 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Ladies’ Outing Suits, made of double 
warp all wool storm serge in the latest 
and most desirable style ; regular price 


Special 4,908 


Ladies’ Genuine Duck Weave Out- 
ing Suits in Blazer Jacket Effects, 
steam shrunk and laundered ; regular 
price 3.98, 


Special | 


Ladies Newport Suits of Genuine 
Covert Cloth; mixed brown ; regular 
price 9.98, 


Special 5,98 


Ladies’ Storm Serge Suits, lined 
throughout with best Taffeta Silks, 


17.98 to 25.00 
H. O'NEILL & C0. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


The Edison-Mimeograph | 
ypewriter. 


$22 and $25. | 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church workers , 
because: 
It comes within | 
the reach off all in | 
price; it is easily | 
learned and opera- 
ted ; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it : 
does the best Mim- | 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. | 


The Man with the White Duck 


i 

Trousers Playing Tennis 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting, and 
Outing. Ours are worn by the gentlemen 
sportsmen of all the leading colleges. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist measure ; 
allow for two-inch rollat bottom. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue 1894 Outing Clothing. 
Save from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 

H. S. Lombard, Yachtsmen’s Outfitter, 

46, 48, 50 & 52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Every one should read this little book.”—Athenaum 
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AND MADE By- ¥ 
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“ VIGILANT.” 


To the owners of the “ VIGILANT,” from the 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, to commemorate her victory over 
the “ Valkyrie ” in defense of “ AMERICA’s” Cup, 1893. NEW YORK. 


Silks 


Preparatory 
Stock Inventory 
Sale 


There are several large lots which we 
desire to dispose of before our Stock Inven- 
tory at the close of this month. 

We shall offer them, on Monday, with the 
prices so reduced that a prompt disposal of 
them is assured. 

Figured India Silks—not Pongees—at 35 
cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, and 65 cents a 
yard. 

Fancy Silk Taffetas, 50 cents, 65 cents, 
and 75 cents a yard. 

Lengths suitable for Blouses, from 35 
cents per yard upwards. 

Several thousand yards of plain rich 
Dress Silks, at 50 cents a yard and up- 
wards—half price. 

An opportunity so favorable to buy de- 
sirable Silks has never been offered. 


= 


the most rigid scrutiny, and we challenge comparison. 


There’s but one best—Victor 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
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The Week 


IRECT quotation alone brings out the full force 
of the testimony given last week by the officers 
of the American Sugar-Refining Company be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Committee: 


Senator Allen—And when you did form the Trust you 
did advance the price of sugar to the American consumer ? 

President Havemeyer—We did. It was an advance of about a 
quarter of a cent, net. 

Senator Allen—And the American consumer to-day is paying three- 
eighths of a cent a pound on refined sugar more than he would be 
compelled to pay under a system of separate refineries ? 

President Havemeyer—Y es, sir. 


Mr. Havemeyer frankly stated that both the first Sugar 
Trust and the present one had endeavored to control legis- 
lation. He said that he had contributed to the Democratic 
State campaign fund last year, and always contributed to 
the Republican State campaign tund. 


Senator Allen—Why should the American Sugar-Refining Com- 
pany contribute to either of the political parties in the State of New 
York? 

President Havemeyer— We have large interests in this State; police 
protection and fire protection. They need everything that the city 
furnishes and gives, and they have to support these things. Every 
individual and corporation and firm, trust, or whatever you call them, 
does these things, and we do them. ... We havea good deal of 
protection for our contributions. Contributions were also given to 
the Republican party in Massachusetts. It is my impression that 
wherever there is a dominant party, wherever the majority is very 
large, that is the party that gets the contribution, because that is the 
party which controls the local matters. 

Senator Allen—Then the Sugar Trust is a Democrat in a Demo- 
cratic State, and a Republican in a Republican State? 

Mr. Havemeyer—As far as local matters are concerned, I think 
that is about it. 


This is almost a verbatim repetition of Mr. Gould’s defi- 
nition of the politics of the Erie Railroad: ‘ Repub- 
lican in Republican districts, Democratic in Democratic 
districts, but always for Erie.”” When the Secretary of the 
Sugar-Refining Company came before the Committee, the 
following was a portion of the dialogue : 


Senator Allen—So you think it was perfectly laudable for the 
American Sugar-Refining Company to contribute money by the thou- 
sands of dollars for the purpose of influencing elections in this coun- 
try, do you? 

Mr. Searles—I have understood for many years that it is the cus- 
tom of both parties to solicit from corporations and individuals 
contributions for the carrying on of their political campaigns, and 
that it is the custom of corporations and individuals to respond to 
such invitations. And with that understanding, and what I believe 
to be the general custom, the American Sugar-Refining Company has 
made such contributions at times. 

Senator Allen—Do you believe it is perfectly proper for a corpora- 
tion, the value of whose stocks may be affected by National legisla- 
tion, to contribute its funds to the success!or defeat of one political 
party or the other? 

Mr. Searles—I think, as parties are now managed, it is proper. 


Both Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Searles are esteemed men 
of blameless private character. The condemnation which 
is called for is a condemnation of the political system 


which tolerates corruption-fund government. The moral 
sentiment of the Nation which has in so short a time 
secured the secret ballot in most States, must now carry 
forward its work by demanding absolute publicity for all 
campaign contributions, 

The raw-wool schedule of the Senate compromise was 
ratified by a majority of two. Senator Dubois, of Idaho, 
made a telling attack upon it when he declared that he 
would not protest if the Democratic majority made all raw 
materials free, but did protest when they left protective 
duties upon the materials produced by mining corporations 
and denied protection only to the raw material produced 
by the farmers. Senator Hansbrough, of North Dakota, 
drove home the same point in a speech maintaining that 
the present bill placed a high protective duty on all things 
the Northern farmer bought, while it placed on the free list 
all that he had to sell. Senator Sherman urged that the 
distinction between raw materials and manufactured arti- 
cles was entirely illogical. They were equally the products 
of American labor, and equally entitled protection. 
He further maintained that American farmers could not 
compete with those of Australia in the production of wool. 
The best speech in favor of free wool was that of Senator 
Kyle, of South Dakota. Representing as he does the 
Farmers’ Alliance of a wool-growing State, much weight 
attached to his declaration that the farmers of the West 
could compete with those of Australia. It is certain that 
Australian wages are as high as our own, and Senator Kyle 
maintained that the cheap lands of the Northwest are as 
well adapted to wool-growing as the cheap lands of Aus- 
tralia. The real basis of his argument, however, was that 
the farmers of his State spend far more for woolen goods 
than they receive for wool. Cheaper woolens, therefore, 
mean more to them than dear wool. Having said so 
much for Democratic principle, he proceeded to arraign 
with vigor Democratic practice as set forth in the pending 
bill. He showed that the entire cost of labor in the man- 
ufacture of woolens, according to the present census, 
ranges from 27 per cent. of the value of the product down 
tozopercent. Such being the condition, he declared that 
there was absolutely no justification for the 41 per cent. 
protective tariff on woolens retained in the Senate bill. 
All the Republicans voted with the Populists for a reduc- 
tion of one-half in the tariff on raw wool, to correspond 
with the proposed reduction in the tariff on manufactured 
wool, It was upon this proposition that the majority in 
favor of the compromise was reduced to two. Several 
Southern Senators are reported to sympathize with Senator 
Kyle’g criticism upon the schedules as unfair to the farm- 
ing interests. 

Director of the Mint-Preston has issued a most remark- 
able report respecting the production of gold. The extracts 
telegraphed all over the country give the impression that 
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the gold available for monetary purposes fully equals, if 
it does net exceed, the quantity of both metals available 
yearly before silver ceased to be a universal money 
metal. In reply to this it is not necessary for bimetallists 
even to refer to the silver formerly available for the cur- 
rency. The following are Soetbeer’s figures for the pro- 
duction of gold alone: 

' | ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF GOLD 


The production of gold since 1890 has, indeed, increased, 
and the Director of the Mint’s estimate of $155,520,000 
for the production of last year may be reliable, but even 
this figure is no greater than that for the year 1853, 
despite the enormous expansion of commerce during the 
intervening forty years. It is not, however, to the compara- 
tive falling off in the production of gold that bimetallists 
have directed especial attention. It is to the falling off in 
the supply available for money uses. Here, again, we give 
the figures of the monometallist Soetbeer : 


Annual pro- Non-monetary Used for money 


Period. duction ot gold. consumption. and reserves. 
1851-70...... $1 36,000,000 $44,000,000 $92,000,000 
1881-85...... 104,000,000 80,000,000 24,000,000 


The annual supply available for currency is less than a 
third what it was a generation ago, because the non- 


monetary consumption of gold (its use for jewelry, gilding, , 


dentistry, Oriental hoarding, etc.) has increased by leaps 
and bounds, while its production has not held its own. 
Mr. Giffen, writing in 1889, said: ‘“* The demand for gold 
for non-monetary purposes appears almost equal to the 
entire annual production.”” Such being the admissions of 
the greatest monometallist statisticians, it is a little trying 
to have the Director of the United States Mint report that 
gold enough is produced now to do the work formerly 
done by both metals. 


The German Currency Commission has adjourned with- 
out so much as making afly recommendation. . The appoint- 
ment of this Commission awakened some hope in this 
country that Germany would join the United States in 
demanding the restoration of silver to the currency, While 
it was yet sitting, however, a convention of German bank- 
ers passed unanimous resolutions against bimetallism, and 
the outcome of the Commission’s deliberations shows that 
the opinion of the bankers is still omnipotent in Germany 
in determining the attitude of the nation toward financial 
questions. The appointment of the Commission was 
merely a concession to the debtor farmers, who, in Ger- 
many, as in England, have been aroused by the continued 
fall in the price of their lands since the demonetization of 
silver began. As a matter of justice, however, neither the 
debtor farmers nor the bankers ought to be allowed to 
determine the nation’s policy upon the currency question. 
The money-lenders are directly enriched by all legislation 
contracting the currency, and the money-borrowers are 
directly enriched by all legislation inflating it. The duty 
of enforcing justice between the two parties belongs to the 
disinterested public. Unfortunately, in Germany the dis- 
interested public, outside of a few political economists, has 
not been awakened to the consideration of the question. 
Dr. Bamberger, one of the monometallist leaders, declared 
that the failure of the Commission to agree upon any 
recommendation proved that no future commission, whether 
national or international, could agree upon anything. 
This was too positive a prediction, but Dr. Bamberger’s 
assertion that “if Germany ever adopts a compromise in 
the direction of bimetallism, the motive will, in all proba- 
bility, be political and diplomatic rather than technical 
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and economic,” se 
the press. 


to be warranted by the attitude of 


For several dayg after the signing of the agreement at 
Columbus, Ohio,\the miners’ strike remained unsettled, 
owing to the disposition of the rank and file of the miners 
to reject the terms ratified by their officials. President 
McBride, of the National Miners’ Union, was hanged in 
effigy near Pittsburg, Pa., while local conventions in 
various parts of Ohio, and one large convention at Spring 
Valley, Ill., bitterly denounced him for consenting to ter- 
minate the strike by the acceptance of acompromise. He 
stated, however, that when the miners had received his 
letter explaining his action, they would indorse it and re- 
turn to work. This is what has generally happened. It 
is interesting, therefore, to know that, apart from the ex- 
haustion of the funds, the principal reason for not prolong- 
ing the strike was the recourse to violence in many sections, 
These disorders, exaggerated in some cases by the press, were 
turning public sentiment against the miners, occasioning the 
calling out of the military, and making it every day more 
difficult to hold the forces together. President McBride 
expresses the opinion that but for this violence the strike 
could have been continued until the old rate of wages was 


restored. 
& 


The most important political convention held last week 
was that of the Populists in Kansas, and its most important 
action was the indorsement of the woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The party leaders generally op- 
posed this action. They urged that most of the Democrats 
of the State were opposed to woman’s suffrage, and that 
Democratic votes were essential to success in the coming 
election. The Convention, however, refused to be gov- 
erned by this consideration. By a vote of 337 to 269 it 
adopted the minority report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions in favor of an equal suffrage plank. This decision 
was reached amid great enthusiasm, the enthusiasm being 
the greater because most of those who opposed the adop- 
tion of the plank expect to vote for woman’s suffrage at 
the coming election. In Nebraska a large convention 
was held by the State League of Republican Clubs. Its 
important feature was its non-action on the silver question. 
The sentiment in the Convention in favor of free coin- 
age was surprisingly strong, and in order to secure har- 
mony it was voted simply to indorse the bimetallist plank 
in the last National platform and await a more explicit dec- 
laration from the approaching Republican State Conven- 
tions. The Hon. John M. Thurston, General Solicitor of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and candidate for the United 
States Senate, made the principal address, and took ad- 
vanced grounds in favor of the coinage of silver. In 
the Democratic party, also, in Nebraska, there is a wide- 
spread movement in favor of free coinage. The younger 
element in the party seems ready to join with the Populists 
in a legislative campaign having for its object the election 
of Representative Bryan to the United States Senate. 


The stream of evidence as to the corruption in the New 
York Police Department continues to flow steadily before 
the Lexow Committee, and the Chairman is reported as 
saying that, after an interval for rest, the sessions will con- 
tinue late into the fall. Mr. Goff has shown wonderful 
astuteness and pertinacity in marshaling and presenting 
his evidence, and has emphatically earned the commenda- 
tion and thanks of all honest citizens. Among the new. 
disclosures of the week perhaps the most significant were 
those of George Appo, a half-breed Chinese long known 
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to have been a pickpocket, “ green goods” swindler, and 
desperate character. His testimony charged the police 
directly with being bribed not to see the operations of the 
“sreen goods” men. The witness declared that the same 
policemen who would arrest him if they thought he was 
engaged in pocket-picking would be conveniently blind to 
everything he did as a “green goods” swindler, and that 
it was thoroughly well understood among the swindlers of 
that kind who have so long infested this city that they were 
to be “ protected ” by the police in return for cash payments. 
It has often been said that the New York police made a 
sweeping distinction between crime and vice, but this evi- 
dence brings to light at least one glaring exception. 
Another significant revelation was that of a society of 
Bohemian saloon-keepers organized expressly to collect 
and pay to the police bribes for all its members, as a matter 
of convenience—and perhaps to get wholesale rates in 
corruption. ‘The matter-of-fact way in which this society 
conducted its business was in itself the best proof of the 
universal practice of saloon-keepers to bribe the police for 
winking at excise offenses. There no longer seems to be 
the slightest doubt in the minds of the public about the 
truth of the charges made so often by Dr. Parkhurst. The 
real question is how to reform the abuses. The daily 
papers speak freely about the general belief that the police 
captains pay a large sum to the Commissioners to secure 
their appointments, though the matter is as yet one of sus- 
picion rather than proof. Whether the fact be as alleged 
or not, it is certain that nothing but the most radical 
measures can uproot the evil. The conviction of some of 
the captains and ward-men would, like that of McKane, 
have an excellent influence for a time. But there is more 
than a series of individual .offenses involved ; there is a 
carefully organized system of corruption to be overthrown. 
Neither a non-partisan Board of Commissioners nor the 
placing of all power in a single executive officer to be 
appointed by the Mayor would be of avail unless there 
should be first a sweeping municipal political revolution. 
We have already had one bi-partisan Board of Commis- 
sioners with the same state of things that now exists, 
and any Tammany Mayor would be too deeply pledged 
to a corrupt machine to make the right kind of appoint- 
ments. 


An encouraging ordinance has been passed by the City 
Council of Chicago closing at ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning the groceries, meat-markets, and barber-shops of 
the city. Itis to be regretted that the passing of such an 
ordinance as this must be spoken of as an advance, but it 
is a very great one. Not only in Chicago, but in most of 
our great cities, these businesses remain open until noon. 
Indeed, there are many businesses, in which there is no occa- 
sion for any Sunday work whatever, in which the employees 
have only one half-day’s rest a week during the busy season. 
Here is a field of social legislation in which the churches ought 
warmly to join hands with the labor unions. The industrial 
demand for earlier closing or for complete closing on Sun- 
day extends to employers as well as employed. The Chicago 
“Tribune” prints a large number of opinions upon the 
new ordinance from the owners of the shops affected 
thereby, and these men are almost unanimously in its favor. 
They are glad to close their shops, they say, if their com- 
petitors will do the same. We regret that the Chicago 
ordinance does not extend to the laundry offices. Were 


these closed during the whole of Sundays, no serious 
inconvenience would be occasioned. The fact that in 
this city so perishable a material as ice is not delivered on 
Sunday shows how easily people can accommodate them- 
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selves to Sunday observance if once they are required to 
do so. 
‘In the June “Forum” Mr. E. L. Godkin publishes a 
characteristic article entitled “* Who Will Pay the Bills of 
Socialism ?”’ Were it addressed to an East Side audience 


.with no comprehension of the value of thrift in increasing 


the well-being of the entire community, the article might 
be conceived to have some moral purpose. It is, however, 
addressed to the well-to-do people of the country, urging 
them to hostility toward such social reformers as Pro- 
fessor Ely, Dr. Coit, and Mr. Kidd—the author of “ Social 
Evolution.” Mr. Godkin assures the capitalist class that 
even if the State took “every cent they had, it would not be 
able to make a very marked change in the laborer’s con- 
dition even for a single year.”’ ‘‘ What the rich spend on 
themselves,” he adds, “is only a dropin the bucket.” This 
gospel of selfishness and ill will toward men would not 
deserve a protest were it not that Mr. Godkin assumes to 
support it with figures. Knowing that the average wealth 
of the United States is $5,000 per family, he states as self- 
evident that the income from this sum ($300 a year) would 
not enable the laborer to make a “ material change in his 
style of living.”” Apparently he is not aware that the average 
labor income of all the families in the country is but little 
over $500 a year. The income from capital would therefore 
constitute a sixty per cent. addition to the incomes from 
labor of every family, from the lowest to the highest. If 
Mr. Godkin would dispute these statistics, let him consult 
Mr. Giffen’s estimates for England, or M. de Foville’s for 
France. But this is only the beginning of Mr. Godkin’s 
misapprehension of the situation. Attempting to cite the 
widely published income-tax returns of Great Britain, he 
says that an analysis of these shows 

“that in a year when 456,680 persons were assessed, 118,830 had 
incomes over £ 300 a year, the total being £ 110,565,955. . . . If the 
income, then, of people having more than £300 a year were divided 
among the masses per capita, it would give to each individual an 
income of £3, or $15, annually. I always wonder, when reading the 
romances of these ethical economists, whether they have ever taken 
the trouble to look at these figures.” 


We need only say, in reply to this, that those who have 
taken the trouble to look at these figures have found that 
the incomes cited by Mr. Godkin as the total for the 
well-to-do classes in Great Britain are merely their incomes 
under a single schedule (D), and for a single part of this 
schedule (trades and professions). There is no account 
here of the incomes from lands, houses, Government 
bonds, railroads, iron-works, etc., etc. Mr. Godkin certainly 
owes an apology to the social reformers whom he has 
attempted to ridicule. 


Two months ago we recorded with pleasure the fact that 
Messrs. Ellery Anderson, Oscar Straus, David McClure, 
Stephen H. Olin, and Thomas Hunter, the committee 
appointed last year by the Mayor to revise the school laws 
of New York City, had strongly urged the Legislature to 
pass the bill drafted by them. We have now to record 
that their excellent bill was not even reported by the com- 
mittees of the Legislature, and thus, for a time, the intelli- 
gent labors of the Commissioners seem brought to naught. 
New York City expends, we believe, about five million 
dollars a year for the education of three hundred thou- 
sand children, for the salaries of five thousand teachers 
and officers, and for the maintenance of the three hun- 
dred schools of the metropolis. Nevertheless, the demand 
for buildings and teachers is constantly greater than the 
supply, and thousands of primary pupils either do not 
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receive proper individual attention or are crowded out 
altogether. Any waste in the present expenditure must 
be checked, but an equally imperative need lies in the 
immediate erection of new buildings and in the thorough 
overhauling of the old ones in which sanitation is deficient. 
The next reform must be in changing the plan of having 
Trustees for every ward, whether or not there is need for 
them. For instance, in the Third Ward there is not a 
single public school; in the Twelfth there are twenty. 
The Board of Education is made up of the twenty-one 
School Commissioners. Furthermore, the Mayor appoints 
an inspector for each of the eight school districts. These 
inspectors have no real “ reason-of-being,” and it is recom- 
mended in the bill that they be removed. The power of 
the Trustees is cut in two, while that of the Board of Edu- 
cation is extended. The present office of City Superin- 
tendent is retained, but provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of a District Superintendent for every section com- 
prising over one hundred thousand inhabitants. These 
Superintendents would constitute the Board of License for 
teachers. In short, the proposed law would stop redun- 
dancy and concentrate responsibility. It is shameful that 
the school management of our commercial capital should 
be outdistanced both in simplicity and excellence by that 
of every other great city in the Union. 


Rome was startled last Saturday by an attempt to 
assassinate the Premier on his way from his residence to 
the Chamber of Deputies. As he drew near the Chamber 
a man rapidly approached his carriage and fired at him 
twice with a revolver, both shots missing their mark, but 
one of the bullets embedding itself in the side of the car- 
riage. Signor Crispi maintained the almost stoical com- 
posure which is characteristic of him, but when the 
announcement of his danger and his escape was made in 
the Chamber there was an outbreak of the wildest delight, 
all parties joining in congratulating the Premier—congratu- 
lations which were echoed by telegrams from all parts of 
Europe. It was indeed a narrow escape, not only for the 
head of the Italian Ministry, but for Italy itself; for, 
whatever may be the Premier’s defects, he is at this 
moment the only man who commands the confidence of 
the country and of the King, and his disappearance at this 
critical time might involve the most serious consequences 
for a country which might easily slip into revolution or 
civil war. The attempted assassination, coming close on the 
late Ministerial crisis, has, of course, added materially to 
the strength of the Cabinet. The crisis was brought about 
by the attempt on the part of the Chamber to get rid of 
Signor Sonnino, the Minister of Finance ; not because he 
was personally objectionable, but because of his policy, 
which involved very radical retrenchments and economies. 
Signor Crispi attempted to go out with his Minister, but 
the King refused to accept his resignation, and the crisis 
ends by the retention of Signor Sonnino in the Ministry, 
with a simple change of name; for he now becomes the 
Minister of the Treasury instead of the Minister of Fi- 
nance. So far as his policy is concerned, it is reported that 
it remains unchanged except in the abandonment of the 
extra landtax. Italy just now needs a strong government, 
because her salvation lies in rigid retrenchment and stern 
economy. Whether Signor Crispi can maintain the Triple 
Alliance and enforce retrenchment at the same time re- 
mains to be seen. 

Muley Hassan, the Sultan of Morocco, whose death was 
reported in these columns last week, is described as an 
imposing Oriental, of handsome appearance and great 
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dignity of bearing, who loved to surround himself with 
impressive court ceremonials, and who lived in a kind of 
barbaric splendor, ‘with an authority which was absolute in 
theory but very sharply restricted in practice. He had 
many troubles with foreign powers, and more than once 
had been compelled to recede from his positions and to 
offer apologies. The last of these occasions was after an 
attack of the Riff tribes upon the Spanish forces last 
October; and it is said that the mortification caused by 
the necessity of humbling himself before Spain had much 
to do with the bringing on of the disease which produced 
his death; for the report of his assassination is discred- 
ited. When he was ill several years ago, a group of 
anxious mourners appeared on the coast in the shape of 
the war-ships of the Great Powers. Now that he is actually 
dead, these mourners have promptly reappeared; and, to 
make the situation more complicated, dissensions hame 
already broken out in the family of the late Sultan. As 
usual in Oriental countries, the source of these dissensions 
lies in the fact that the Sultan had not one but many 
families, and the jealousy of the different wives and the 
different sons promises to produce another of those series 
of intrigues and outbreaks which are constantly happen- 
ing in Oriental countries. In such countries the ruler 
often names his successor. In this. case the late Sultan 
passed over his first-born, the eldest son of his first wife, 
and selected a younger son, Abdul Aziz, a boy of sixteen, 
and the child of the Sultan’s favorite wife, as his successor. 


& 


Under the most favorable circumstances Morocco is a 
difficult country to govern, made up as it is of several semi- 
independent provinces populated by a number of races 
bound together by the loosest of ties. The chief capital 
of the country is Fez, but the other leading cities—Tan- 
gier, Wazan, and Mequinez—~are of sufficient importance 
to be its rivals and to have a jealous regard for their own 
position. The leading elements among the population are 
the Arabs, the Berbers, and the Moors, while behind them 
are to be found several groups of lesser tribes—all jealous 
of their race and slow to submit to the processes of orderly 
government. The young prince, Abdul Aziz, has an army 
of about fifteen thousand men, and may succeed in estab- 
lishing himself upon the throne without serious opposition 
from his older brother. If civil war breaks out, foreign 
intervention will find a pretext for which it has been wait- 
ing, and the world may be treated to a new dispute between 
several of the Great Powers. Morocco is, for several rea- 
sons, a valuable province, and Spain, France, and Italy 
greatly covet its possession, while England is not indiffer- 
ent. Spain already controls the stretch of country beyond 
Morocco to Cape Blanco; at the east of Morocco France 
has her hand on Algeria and the western end of the great 
Sahara region; while England, owning territory in all 
parts of Africa, is quite ready to add to her possessions. 
Altogether the situation is a complicated one, and adds 
one more to the irritating disputes about territory which 
are now testing the diplomatic skill and good nature of the 
Great Powers. 


The Constitution promulgated in Hawaii is modeled, as 
respects names, after our own. ‘The chief executive is 
called the President, but his powers are exceptional in 
that he not only appoints the judiciary, but appoints all 
officials except the members of Congress. Two of the 
Houses of Congress are named, as in America, Senate 
and House of Representatives. There is a third House, 
called the Advisory Council, whose members are elected 
by the members of the other two, or appointed by the 
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President. For membership in these legislative bodies 
there is a property qualification. A Senator must have 
property worth $5,000 above all encumbrances, and a net 
income of $1,800 a year. These qualifications for officials, 
however, are not nearly so important as those for voters. 
_Not only must every voter be able to read and write the 
English or Hawaiian language, but no one can vote for 
a member of the House of Representatives unless he has 
at least $200 worth of property, and no one can vote for a 
Senator unless he has $4,000 of property, or an income of 
$600. In a country where nearly half of the 90,000 people 
are native Hawaiians and half-castes, and more than half 
of the remainder are Chinese and Japanese, while most of 
the Caucasians even are Portuguese, such qualifications 
limit the electorate to a small fraction of the people. Such 
limitations of the suffrage are to be justified only by the 
unfitness of the people for a republican form of govern 
ment. This is an entirely rational ground for excluding 
the mass of the people from a share in their government, 
though it is perhaps not a consistent ground for the Pro- 
visional Government to assume. The Constitution guar- 
antees the freedom of the press, except that it prohibits, 
as treasonable, all articles favoring the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

When the late Baron Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, who died on Thursday of last week, was in this 
country ten years ago, he made many friends by reason of 
his very agreeable manners and his very interesting and 
rather picturesque character. The son of Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, a distinguished lawyer and a nephew of the 
poet, the late Baron Coleridge was born in Devonshire in 


1821, educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, grad- 


uating in 1846, and was called to the bar in the same year. 
From 1855 to 1866 Baron Coleridge was Recorder of Plym- 
outh, an employment which was an admirable prepara- 
tion for his later duties on the bench. He became Queen’s 
Counsel in 1861, and four years later entered Parliament 
as a Liberal, and, on the formation of the Gladstone Min- 
istry in 1868, was chosen Solicitor-General and knighted. 
His great popular reputation dates from his management 
of the famous Tichborne case in 1871. Two years later 
he was made Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and in 1880 he was appointed Chief Justice of England. 
He was not a great judge, although eminently respectable 
in that position. His talent was, however, forensic rather 
than judicial. He was easy, fluent, adroit, and graceful. 
His manners were those of a man of the world, and his 
courtesy to opponents, no less than to friends, was a 
marked characteristic. Baron Coleridge was fond of the 
society of artists, authors, and actors, and had long been a 
conspicuous figure in London. 


It might almost be said, in mathematical formula, that 
with calamities the horror felt decreases inversely with the 
square of the distance. ‘Thus, when a score or so of peo- 
ple are destroyed near by, we feel vastly more distressed 
than when we read of the destruction of thousands upon 
thousands in the far East. It may be for this reason that 
the press of this country has given so little attention to 
the terrible reports of suffering in China the last few 
months. The plague, or pestilence, which has been raging 
for some time in the interior of China, last month reached 
Canton and Hong Kong, and the number of deaths has 
constantly increased from that time on. It is reported 
that up to the end of the first week in June at least sixty 
thousand people died in Canton alone, and from Hong 
Kong a newspaper correspondent writes that there is hardly 
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a house that has not some one dead person, while the 
fact that over two thousand coffins have been given away 
indicates only in part the extent of the infection. This 
hideous pestilence which is now devastating China is 
described by medical men as being almost precisely like the 
great London plague of 1665. It is frightfully rapid in its 
course, and the percentage of those attacked who die is 
extremely large, being said by some authorities to be as 
great as eighty per cent. A correspondent of the New 
York “ Herald” reports, but does not vouch for, the theory 
that the fondness of the Chinese for rats as an article of 
food is accountable for its spread in the cities, and asserts 
that it is at least true that the first sign of the plague was 
the appearance of thousands of rats, swollen and dying, 
crawling up from the sewers and out of the houses of the 
city. Of course, in the last analysis, the cause of the 
plague, like that of almost all death-dealing epidemics, is 


“wo be found in recklessness and ignorance about sanitary 


matters. Hong Kong in particular is packed with the 
utmost density with human beings, and the ways of living 
of the lower classes are filthy in the extreme. The same 
holds true in only a little less revolting degree with Can- 
ton. It is hardly probable that this pestilence will spread 
extensively from its center; at least the history of similar 
plagues seems to indicate that it is likely to be confined 
to an area of moderate extent. 
& 

We are indebted to the “ Review of Reviews” for the 
‘irst succinct statement we have seen of the recommenda- 
tions of the British Labor Commission. The reforms 
indorsed by the entire Commission are as follows : 

1. Voluntary Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

2. A stronger Labor Departmental Board of Trade. 

3. An inquiry into the State as employer. 

4. No overtime for minors in dressmakers’ and other trades. 

5. Laundries to come under Factory Acts (56% hours a week). 

6. Legalization of peaceful picketing. 

7. Certificates of fitness to be required from owners of all work- 
shops, bakehouses, etc. 

8. Sailors’ wives to draw half their husbands’ py fortnightly. 

9g. Advances of money by the State to build laborers’ cottages. 
The additional reforms urged by three workingmen on 
the Commission are, briefly, the adoption of the eight- 
hour day, experimental relief for the unemployed, and old- 
age pensions. The report agreed upon by the entire Com- 
mission is, of course, of the greater immediate importance. 
That its recommendations should be moderate was a fore- 
gone conclusion. A Royal Commission, appointed by a 
Conservative Government, is not likely to be converted to 
radicalism by even three years’ sittings. We must rather 
be surprised that its unanimous recommendations went 
as far as theydid. Should evena minority of an American 
Commission recommend “ advances of money by the State 
to build laborers’ cottages,” our metropolitan press would 
ring with the outcry of “ Populism” and “Socialism.” It 
is only when made to railroad and canal corporations that 
such loans are commended by American conservatives. 


GENERAL News.—The Hon. William Walter Phelps 
died at his home in Englewood, N. J., on Sunday morning, 
at the age of fifty-five. Mr. Phelps served in Congress as 
a Republican in 1872-4, and again from 1882 to 1888 ; he 
was United States Minister to Austria in 1881, and United 
States Minister to Germany from 1889 to 1893, and in 
1889 was a Commissioner at the Berlin Conference on 
Samoa ; he filled with the highest credit these and other 
political and diplomatic offices. He was a graduate of 
Yale, a Fellow of its Corporation, and Vice-President of its 
Alumni Association. Mr. Phelps was a man of high culture 
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and attainments, and both in his public and private life was 
thoroughly respected and trusted. The Korean rebellion, 
according to the latest reports, has been suppressed. 
The English House of Lords has again rejected the 
““ Deceased Wife’s Sister ” bill, this time by a majority of 
129 to 120. Ex-Governor George Peabody Wetmore 
has been elected United States Senator by the Rhode 
Island Legislature. The Rev. Dr. E. G, Robinson, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago, and for- 
merly President of Brown University, died in Boston on 


Wednesday of last week, at the age of seventy-mne. Dr. 
Robinson was a Trustee of Vassar College, and at\one time 
was editor of the “Christian Review.” Erastus Wiman 


was convicted in New York City last week of the crime of 
forgery in the second degree; the jury recommended him 
to the mercy of the Court. The Massachusetts Sen- 
ate has practically ratified the action of the House author- 
izing the introduction of the Norwegian system of dealing 
with the liquor traffic. The Senate, however, has amended 
the House bill by providing that the Norwegian experiment 
may be tried only in towns which have voted in favor of 
license for two successive years. This amendment will 
perhaps keep the new system from dividing the temperance 
forces in places where the no-license policy has been suc- 
cessfully established. 
Be 


The Author of ‘Social Evolution” 


A great many books touching the social or industrial 
problem have been written during the last decade, and 
many of them have added materially to the stock of infor- 
mation so greatly needed for the intelligent consideration 
and discussion of this involved, perplexed, and world-wide 
problem. The contributions to the solution of the prob- 
lem, however, have been extremely few. For the most 
part, thinkers and students have been content to present 
certain aspects or to set in order certain facts; very few 
have successfully dealt with the problem as a whole. The 
literature of the subject has so far been mainly a literature 
of information ; Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” 
reviewed in these columns three weeks ago, belongs to the 
literature of power. Whatever may be its limitations, it-is 
a piece of genuine thinking, which no intelligent person 
can read without being sensibly moved forward in his 
thought on this great question. For Mr. Kidd has ap- 
proached the problem from the deepest side, has looked 
at it in the light of biological laws, and has brought clearly 
into vision the predominance of the human elements over 
the purely mechanical elements. It is for this reason that 
“Social Evolution” is attracting such wide attention (evi- 
denced by the announcement of the appearance of a third 
edition this week) ; and it is in response to this interest that 
The Outlook places the portrait of Mr. Kidd on its title- 
page this week. Mr. Kidd is still a young man, about 
thirty-five years of age, and is an employee in the English 
civil service, residing in London or its suburbs. He is 
described as a man of large scientific knowledge, a consci- 
entious and painstaking thinker, and of a deep and genu- 
ine faith. ‘* Social Evolution,” which was begun six years 
ago, is his first book, but Mr. Kidd has served a consider- 
able apprenticeship to the art of writing, and has contrib- 
uted to the pages of a number of the leading English 
reviews and magazines, his topics being mainly scientific. 
Dr. Marcus Dods is quoted as saying that “ Social Evolu- 
tion” is “one of the greatest books since Darwin’s ‘ Ori- 
gin of Species,’” and Dr. Alfred Wallace characterizes it 
as “ thoroughly scientific.” Whatever rank may be finally 
assigned to the work, it is unquestionably a real contribu- 
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tion to the discussion now going on, and in the solution of 
which all human relations and interests are involved. 


A Serious Peril 


This country stands in sore need not only of a rigorous 
enforcement of law, but of a deeper reverence for the 
integrity of the power behind the law. Last week The 
Outlook strongly condemned the violations of order by 
strikers in different parts of the country. Men may and 
do hold the most divergent views respecting the rights of 
labor, but on one point there can be no difference of 
opinion: the law must be enforced and obeyed. The 
value and significance of the industrial and social changes 
now going on in this country lies in the fact that they are 
effected by lawful methods and by normal evolution. They 
are, in other words, American and not Mexican reforms. | 
But flagrant lawbreaking is only one form of an evil which 
has become serious in this country, for the capitalist is 
undermining respect for law at one end while the dis- 
orderly striker is doing it at the other; and there is little 
to choose between the two, either in morals or political 
demoralization. 

The history of tariff legislation this winter not only 
brings out anew the inherent power of corruption in a con- 
dition which makes vast commercial interests dependent 
on legislation, but brings out also the danger from the 


‘ money power in this country. There is not the slightest 


q.estion about the immense influence of great commercial 
interests on legislation. Every man who has followed 
the course of legislation in recent years in Congress and 
in the State Legislatures knows that money interests, 
by direct or indirect methods, have had inordinate weight 
with lawmakers, and have secured immunities and privi- 
leges to whic1 they were not entitled. No small share 
of the popular political restlessness is due to the wide- 
spread belief that money interests control legislation, 
and that the American democracy is fast becoming the 
American plutocracy; and the history of legislation at 
Washington last winter will not weaken that impression. 
On the contrary, it will confirm the suspicion that money 
is the controlling factor in the country, and that both the 
leading parties have relations with money interests alto- 
gether too intimate for independence and honesty of action. 
It need hardly be said that lawbreaking of the most 
flagrant kind is not more disastrous to the instinct for 
orderly government than the feeling that laws are made in 
the interest of a class and that the people are being be- 
trayed by the lawmakers. This does not mean universal 
personal corruption; it does mean the undue deference of 
parties and of individuals to moneyed institutions and 
organizations of all kinds. Nothing is more short-sighted 
than selfishness ; a great reaction is invariably bound up 
in gross self-seeking. The history cf political parties, 
down to the last defeat of the Republican party, shows the 
play of this principle. When a party fecls so strong that 
it throws aside moderation, disastrous defeat is close at 
hand, In like manner, selfish legislation for the benefit of 
a class or a greedy appropriation of privileges invariably 
provokes reaction. If the railroads in the West had been 
more justly and generously managed, the extremes of 
Granger legislation would never have been undertaken. 
The foundation of popular government is faith in the 
purity of the lawmaker and in the sanctity of the law, and 
nothing is more demoralizing than the loss of this faith. 
It is precisely this peril which confronts the country to-day. 
The feeling is growing that the great struggle between dif- 
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ferent interests, which finds its outcome in legislation, is 
not fairly carried on; and it is this feeling that is sep- 
arating the popular interests from the money interests, 
politically, and setting them in sharp antagonism. The 
blindness of moneyed interests is proverbial, but there never 
was a greater stupidity than the failure to perceive that, 
under a democracy, capital must scrupulously avoid cre- 
ating the suspicion of inordinate selfishness and unfairness. 
Honesty is not only the best but the only policy, and absolute 
fair dealing toward all interests in legislation is fundamental 
in this country. The capitalists who subsidize parties, 
corrupt individuals, secure unrighteous legislation, violate 
laws, and evade.the burdens of government by ignoble 
subterfuges to escape taxation, are making common cause 
with rioters and anarchists. They are all and equally 
enemies of society. 


Through Christ to the Father 


If one desires to be presented to Queen Victoria, he 
must present an application beforehand, must obtain a fit- 
ting introduction, must be trained in the etiquette of the 
court, must learn how to conduct himself in the presence 
of royalty. So men have imagined that God hedges him- 
self about, that court etiquette is necessary. He is the 
greatest of all great sovereigns: if we must approach with 
due deference and with proper etiquette a human sov- 
ereign, how much more the Divine and the Infinite! So 
it is supposed that there is but one Door by which we can 
enter, but one Mediator through whom we can come to him ; 
that he shuts off all other ways; that we should be glad 
indeed that he allows even one possible approach to him. 

But that is not the way in which a father treats his children. 
It is not necessary for a boy to go through a course of teach- 
ing in etiquette before he can come to his father ; it is not 
necessary that he should come in a particular form, by a 
particular door, or through a particular mediator. If the 
relationship between God and us is the relationship 
between a father and his children, it cannot be that Jesus 
Christ means to teach any such doctrine as that all other 
doors are closed: you must come this way or not at all. 

Nor is that what he says. He does not say, “‘I will per- 
mit no man to come to the Father except through me.” 
He does say, “‘ No man does come to the Father except 
through 

How else is it possible that man should come to know 
God except through a manifestation of God in human 
life? Is it said that we may know him through nature? 
How much does nature tell of Divine Fatherhood? How 
much does any work of art tell us of the artisan that made 
it? What does a watch tell of the watch-maker? That it was 
made by a clever workman—ingenious, enterprising, skill- 
ful. But does it tell whether he is a kind father or a cross 
father? does it tell whether he is an indulgent and a gener- 
ous-minded man, or a sharp and grasping and narrow- 
minded man? whether he is drunken or sober, honest or 
dishonest, truthful or lying? does it tell one solitary fact 
about his moral qualities? Stand before the grandest 
picture that ever was painted; bow in admiration before 
it; nevertheless, when we are done, we know nothing about 
the moral quality of the man who painted this picture. 
How often, in reading a book or a great poem, we have 
said, “‘ What a magnificent man this must be!” and when 
we have read his life, or come in personal contact with 
him, we have felt disappointment and disgust in the man. 
His work was admirable, but he was repulsive. We can- 
not tell the moral quality of a man from the work he 
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makes. Neither can we come into any personal acquaint- 
ance with God from the works he makes. 

It is said, we can come to the Father through all his 
children; we can look for the divine in human nature 
everywhere. Every hero manifests God to us; every 
mother shows us some side of the divine nature; all 
human pity interprets divine pity. That is true. God is 
forever manifesting himself through the livesof men. But, 
how do we know what is the divine in man, and what is 
the un-divine, unless we have some standard that interprets 
divinity to us? 

If we would know whether men can come to God except 
through Christ, we must ask the history of the world, the 
nations unto whom there has been no Christ-revelation. 
Now, no nation has ever believed in the Fatherhood of 
God except a Christian nation ; noreligion has ever woven 
on its banner the motto “ Fatherhood of God” except the 
Christian religion. Confucius knows no God; primitive 
Buddhism knew no God; Brahminism knows a God, in- 
deed, but a God that is far away, remote, dwelling in per- 
petual unconsciousness, unmanifested; Mohammedanism 
knows nothing but incarnate Law. And although in pagan 
literature you will find sometimes the word “ Father” 
applied to God, it is always to God as the author of our 
being, not as the kindly guardian, the personal counselor, 
the individual friend, the protector. 

No man cometh to the Father except through Christ. 
It is as we see the divine in Christ that we draw near to 
the divine in nature, the divine in history, the divine inter- 
preted in our own hearts. This is the glory of our 
Christian faith. It brings the Divine Father close to us. 


Editorial Notes 


— Bishop Huntington, the twenty-fifth anniversary of whose con- 
secration as Bishop of Central New York was duly commemorated 
on Wednesday of last. week, is not only one of the foremost men in 
his own Church, but one of the finest religious natures of our time. 
He combines in an unusual degree intellectual power, literary skill, 
and spiritual insight. 

—The selection of Mrs. Julia Josephine Irvine as acting President 
of Wellesley College advances another young woman to a very influ- 
ential and important position, for Mrs. Irvine graduated from Cornell 
University only nine years ago. She has since studied at Leipsic, 
she has taught in this city, and four years ago she became Professor 
of Greek at Wellesley. She is a woman of thorough scholarly equip- 
ment, and, it is believed, of unusual executive ability. 

—There ought not to be the slightest difficulty in securing the 
fund of $25, ooo for the George William Curtis memorial, to be expended 
in part in the erection of an appropriate artistic monument in this 
city, and in part for the endowment of an annual course of lectures 
upon the daties of American citizenship and kindred subjects, under 
the title of the Curtis Lectureship. The treasurer of the committee, 
Mr. William L. Trenholm, 160 Broadway, this city, will receive and 
acknowledge all subscriptions. New York has never had a citizen of 
finer mold or nobler aim than Mr. Curtis, and the rich and elevat- 
ing influence which he constantly exerted ought to be perpetuated in 
every possible way. A fitting artistic memorial and a continuing course 
of lectures contributing to the elevation of public life would form an 
almost ideal memorial of his pare and inspiring career. 

—lIn a recent news article on the meeting of the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of New York, the New York “ Evening Post ” remarked that 
“the most interesting feature was a reminiscent address by the vener- 
able President of the Council, William Allen Butler, ninety-four years 
old, followed by a forecast by his son, Charles Butler, who is seventy 
years old.” This gave Mr. William Allen Butler an opportunity of 
correcting that infallible journal in this spright!y manner : 

‘*Il am not the President of the Council, but only the Vice-President; I am 
not ninety-four years old, but Only sixty-nine; I am not Mr. Charles Butler’s 
father, but only his nephew: second, in respect to Mr. Charles Butler, he is not 
my son, but my uncle, and he is not seventy years old, but ninety-two; and, 
third, in respect to both of us, neither is ninety-four years old. These correc- 
tions are not of much consequence to the public, but with so many undeserved 
honors heaped upon me at once, candor compels this disclaimer; and Mr. Charles 
Butler wears his ninety-two years with so much grace and vigor that they ought 


not to be attributed to any one else or increased except by the due advance of 
time.”’ 
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A Reply to Mr. Mozoomdar 


By Robert A. Hume’ 


-|T is so important that the Christian Church 
should do its work thoroughly well that 
it ought to welcome and carefully consider 
criticisms and suggestions from any source 
on any part of its work. Especial con- 
sideration is due to criticisms on the for- 
eign missionary work which is carried on 
in distant and new fields. At present missions to India 
are particularly under examination. Therefore, as one 
worker in that important and promising field, I welcome 
the paper of Mr. Mozoomdar in The Outlook for May 19. 

I am gratified that he can say so positively that ‘India 
is daily receiving Christ in larger measures ;” that, in addi- 
tion to “the large and noteworthy increase of percentage 
of Christians,” “the great millions of unconverted Hindus, 
the leading castes and classes of thoughtful, educated men, 
the reformers and torch-bearers of multiform Indian society, 
are steadily imbibing the spirit of Christ ;” that “ their 
honor for the character of Jesus is ripening into personal 
love and spiritual acceptance ;” and that “the general re- 
spect for the majority of Christian missionaries is genuine, 
deepest always where the spirit of self-sacrifice is most 
prominent.” 

Next, I ungrudgingly admit that Mr. Mozoomdar has 
some occasion for every criticism which he has made, 
In missionaries have made mistakes. Some of them 
have not been men of large intellectual power, nor of 
sufficient spiritual sensitiveness to appreciate a real draw- 
ing toward Christ in many who do not own his name. 
Many have not studied or properly known the history of 
Hinduism, and hence have not understood its best sides, 
and so have not been able to make use of those sides. 
Many have not gladly recognized the truth which Hindus 
possess as from the Spirit of God, and as a prophecy and 
help to the fuller truth through Christ. Many have made 
Western theology—and that sometimes a mechanical the- 
ology—too prominent. Many have not sufficiently con- 
served those good or non-essential things of India which 
ought to be conserved. Some have not always been wise 
in their relations with Indian Christians. Among such the 
present writer humbly classes himself in many points. 

Nevertheless, many Indian missionaries, both men and 
women, both European and American, have been splendid 
persons in attainments, in character, and in wisdom. 

But when we ask why they have shown their limitations 
and made their errors, the answer is plain: (1) because 
such things characterize the home churches, and (2) be- 
cause the home churches have sent some men and women 
who were not large enough or spiritual enough. There- 
fore, for better missionary work in India, three things are 
needed : (1) developing a fuller life in our home churches ; 
(2) sending out the best-qualified men and women ; and 
(3) enabling those now in the field to get all criticisms 
and helps in the best possible way—e. g., send the Report 
of the Parliament of Religions freely to missions and 
missionaries. 

But, after this ungrudging admission of occasion for 
criticisms, the friends of missions need to have some 
things stated which Mr. Mozoomdar did not say, either 
because he could not say everything in one paper, or 
because he was not aware of them. To begin with, the 
term “missionaries” includes not only the regular ap- 
pointees of the principal missionary societies, but also not 
a few persons who go out independently, or in connection 
with minor societies which have narrow conceptions of 
what Christianity is and what a missionary should do. 
Some of such missionaries have had limited advantages, 
but are men and women of sterling piety and devotion, 
and have done excellent work among certain peoples, 
though they do not reach the educated classes. 

As Mr. Mozoomdar has written of English officials, I 


1 Missionary of the American Board at Ahmednagar, India. 


venture to offer an unpublished testimony of one of the 
very highest of these. The last Governor before the pres- 
ent Governor of the Bombay Presidency was Lord Reay. 
At the hill station of Mohableshwar, just before the close 
of his term of office, he invited to dinner at Government 
House all the missionaries of all societies who were in the 
place. He then made some remarks, of a part of which 
the following is a condensation : 


Ladies and gentlemen, as I shall never again have the privi- 
lege of having you all as my guests, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without an expression of respect for you personally, and 
for the value of your work. I have now been in India five 

ears, and am somewhat better qualified for expressing a proper 
judgment than the average globe-trotter, who, after a few weeks 
in the country, considers himself able to express a correct judg- 
ment on any point. I have had frequent and good opportuni- 
ties of knowing about you and your work, and the longer I have 
known about you the more I have come to respect you and to 
value the results of your labors. I am convinced that we Eng-. 
lish cannot do for India what God expects us to do without your 
aid; because that work cannot be done without bringing moral 
influence—which is the greatest influence—to bear upon the 
people. And your influence is moral influence. The people 
may easily think that officials are here for pay, or place, or other 
things. They cannot think so of you, whom they and we see 
going about at great self-sacrifice for the good of the people. 


Again, some of the things which are charged on mission- 
aries as a class, in my judgment, the very great majority do 
not do. For instance, the great body of them—American mis- 
sionaries, perhaps, without exception—are total abstainers, 
and are the chief temperanee workers. Most missionaries 
do not desire Indian Christians to change their food— 
except that those from the lowest ranks are urged, and in 
some missions are required, to give up the eating of car- 
rion. Some of us urge Christians not to eat what might 
separate them from their countrymen. While a few mis- 
sions do give Hindus new Christian names when they are 
baptized—and those missions less now than formerly—the 
majority have Christians keep their old names. So also 
about many habits and customs. Some missionaries have 
been charged with opposing the elevation of the people 
because they did not sympathize with the desire of both 
Christians and non-Christians to take Western titles and 
ways. 

Concerning hospitality toward Indian Christians, I could 
tell of many missionaries, certainly in western India, who 
gladly welcome Indian Christians at their tables at all 
meals, and as guests in their homes and tents and convey- 
ances. ‘The matter of cordial relations with Indian Chris- 
tians is one of great importance. But human nature 
everywhere makes it difficult always to secure this. So 
when Mr. Mozoomdar says “the native. Christian worker 
complains of inequality of pay between himself and his 
English colleague,” that shows how, on matters where 
there is room for difference of opinion, it is hard to have 
all work smoothly, though very likely without any fault on 
the part of the missionary. 

In regard to the translation of the Bible into the many 
vernaculars of India, it is true that the language is not as 
idiomatic or smooth as is desirable. But this is not because 
scholarly missionaries and Indian Christians have not 
most faithfully toiled at it and are not still engaged in revis- 
ions. It is due, first, to the fact that a literal translation 
of any book into any language is necessarily somewhat 
stiff and unfidiomatic. And Christians have thought that 
literal translation of the Bible was essential. How many 
attempts for how long a time were necessary for a fairly satis- 
factory English translation of the Bible? Who is entirely 
satisfied with the English of the Revised Version? In 
India the difficulty of securing an acceptable translation 
has been increased by too great effort to follow the order 
of the verses in our English Bible, in order to retain the 
help of concordances, commentaries, etc. Paraphrases of 
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the most important books of the Bible, unfettered by 
attempts at literal translation, would often be more useful 
than the literal translation. 

But two points need to be emphasized. 1. Though too 
much has sometimes been made of Western theology by 
some missionaries, yet the essence of Christianity is set 
forth in a very simple, real way, both by words and deeds, 
by the great majority of missionaries. Only recently has 
the Church at home awakened to the importance of soci- 
ology as compared with theology. But from the outset 
sociology has been the chief concern of the Indian mission- 
ary. He has sought to save the wAd/e man, body, mind, 
and spirit, by every kind of effort. Every missionary is 
something of a doctor, a friend to help the poor, one to 
get employment for the people, a promoter of cleanliness, 
sanitation, good order, and thrift, a teacher of the eternal 
laws of God about the body, home, community, and nation. 
The education of the young, both Christian and non- 
Christian, takes up much of the time of many missionaries, 
because they believe that the Spirit of Christ calls to such 
service. In this respect the foreign missionary part of the 
Church has been far ahead of the home part. 

2. Despite defects and mistakes, the spirit of most Indian 
missionaries is one of love for their Lord and of devotion 
to the good of the people of India. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence is that, despite difficulties and discouragements, 
despite criticisms sometimes false or frivolous or inade- 
quate, they have kept right on with their work, but doing 
it better and better; so, I believe, they will consider and 
profit by the criticisms of the present time, and so do their 
work even better still. 


The Reading Public 


Mr. Howells, who is not only a prolific and successful 
writer, but a faithful custodian of the dignity of his craft, 
has recently said that publishers have their little super- 
stitions and their “blind faith in the great god Chance.” 
This worship of the uncertain deity is perhaps explained 
by the statement that 


A book sells itself, or does not sell at all. . . . With the best 
or the worst will in the world, no publisher can force a book 
into acceptance. Advertising will not avail, and reviewing is 
notoriously futile. If the book does not strike the popular 
fancy, or deal with some universal interest, which need by no 
means be a profound or important one, the drums and the 
cymbals shall be beaten in vain. The book may be one of the 
best and wisest books in the world, but if it has not this sort of 
appeal in it, the readers of it, and, worse yet, the purchasers, 
will remain few, though fit. The secret of this, like most other 
secrets of a rather ridiculous world, is in the awful keeping of 
fate, and we can hope to surprise it only by some lucky chance. 


These are the words of a man who, by virtue of the qual- 
ity of his work and the long-continued and close relations 
he has maintained with what is popularly called the read- 
ing public in this country, has every right to claim atten- 
tion when he speaks on such a subject. The publisher of 
largest experience is, as a rule, freest to confess his in- 
ability to predict in advance the fate of a book by a new 
author, or, for that matter, the fate of any particular book ; 
and this fact seems to prove that there is in the business 
of offering literary work to the public a large element of 
what, for lack of a better name, the publisher calls luck or 
chance. 

And yet the mind rebels against the presence of so un- 
intelligent a factor as chance in the relation of readers to 
literature ; for literature is not only the greatest of arts, 
but stands in most intimate relations with those who come 
under its influence, and there is a certain profanation in 
the determination of such a relation by the accident of a 
manner which fits the mood of the moment, or of a style 
which captures the wayward or idle fancy of the passing 
crowd, The mind revolts against chance as a determining 
factor in any field, but the persistency of its revolt in this 
particular field is evidenced by the constantly repeated 
«ffort to secure trustwerthy data regarding the relative 
popularity of books. These efforts assume that there are 
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principles of taste or conditions of culture determining the 
choice of books, which may be discovered if the data can 
be collected. Such attempts to ascertain the tastes of 
the reading public are often, no doubt, stimulated by 
curiosity ; but the subject is one of prime importance, not 
only to the writer and the publisher,-but to the community 
at large; since there is no more decisive test of intelligence 
than the quality and character of the books most widely 
read, 

In this country one great difficulty in dealing with the 
matter lies in the fact that there are, not one, but many, 
reading publics which are mutually exclusive of each other ; 
for the public that concerns itself with Dante and Goethe, 
for instance, is not only indifferent to the productions of 
the cheap novelist, but is in blissful ignorance of the 
depressing fact that such productions are sold by the thou- 
sand at the news-stands. A homogeneous reading public 
does not exist, at this moment, in this country, although 
there is good reason to believe that we are on the way to 
form such a community. It may be that we shall not pro- 
duce our greatest books until we have first secured, not 
only the possibility of a wide and representative apprecia- 
tion of them, but that pressure for expression of deep 
and universal emotion and thought which fairly forces 
great books into being. The closest relation between the 
writer and the public which has ever existed produced, or 
at least recognized at the first glance, the most perfect litera- 
ture the world has yet known. The Athenian writer of 
the great period was so intimate with his audience that his 
constant appeal was not to his own consciousness, but to 
theirs; and to every allusion in the play the dramatist 
knew that the whole city, assembled about the stage, would 
instantly respond. Inaccuracy, false sentiment, or defective 
art could not survive the ordeal of a presentation so close 
and a hearing at once so swiftly appreciative and so relent- 
lessly critical. The Athenian audience did not read; it 
listened ; and to the sensitive imagination of the writer 
there must have been a compelling power in the silent 
urgence of a craving for race-expression at once so intense 
and so exacting. Such an appeal could have come only 
from a constituency united by homogeneous ideas, tradi- 
tions, and intelligence. The chief value of this fact for 
us lies in the illustration which it offers of the normal, 
that is to say the highest, relation between writers and 
readers. 

Among English-speaking people the existence of a read- 
ing public—a body of readers, that is, representative 
of all classes—does not date further back than the time 
of De Foe, whose “‘ True-Born Englishman” was one of 
the first pieces of writing in our language to secure, by 
reason of its timely interest and its characteristic vigor, 
a national reading. The people who, a little later, found 
delight in the society of “ The Spectator” were no small 
company, but they must have been, from the nature of 
those charming chapters of Addisonian comment and 
chronicle, a homogeneous group, sharing a certain degree 
of social opportunity and general culture. And this state- 
ment bolds true of the constituency of the greater part of 
the writers of the last century, who, despite many differ- 
ences of talent and method, held certain literary traditions 
in common, and rarely strayed beyond the horizon of the 
small world of cultivated people. 

In this century, however, writers have come to deal in 
the most direct and uncompromising manner with every 
form of human experience; while, at the same time, the 
wide diffusion of elementary education and the ease with 
which books of every kind are set up, printed, bound, and 
offered for sale, have formed a large reading public with- 
out intellectual training, and have supplied this public with 
a mass of books devoid of all literary quality, and having 
nothing in common with literature save the outward aspect 
of page, type, and cover. The knowledge of good and evil 
in art, which can hardly be said to have come to the 
Athenian, so uniformly high was the quality of the work 
offered him, is possessed in fullest measure by the reading 
publics of to-day ; and it is this very fact which gives their 
choice of books its significance. For there is to-day, for 
the first time, entire freedom of choice; there have been 
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worthless books before, but they were never so numerous, 
so accessible, and so low in price as during the last twenty- 
five years. They are thrust upon us at every turn, at prices 
which bring them within reach of the meditative bootblack. 
When it was difficult to find publishers for worthless books, 
and necessary to sell them.at prices which put them on the 
top shelf so far as the poorer people were concerned, there 
was, naturally, a very small publication of such books, and 
a still smaller constituency for them. It is well to remem- 
ber, therefore, that the old audience of cultivated readers 
has not ceased to exist—there is every reason to believe 
that it constantly grows larger—but it is swallowed up in a 
vast assemblage of readers gathered from all classes in the 
community, and furnished with a practically unlimited 
supply of reading-matter of every kind. If our sins are 
more numerous than the sins of our fathers, let us do our- 
selves the justice to remember that our temptations are 
multiplied many fold; and that while they had to seek 
evil and pay for it, we must strive in all public conveyances 
to keep it out of our hands, at a price which, under the 
delusion of getting something for nothing, becomes a new 
temptation. H, W. M. 


Seaside, Inland, or Mountain? 
By George J. Manson | 


The name climate is given to the sum of physical condi- 
tions, found in different regions, which are of a nature to 
exercise a special influence on organized beings. 
ing to Dr. A. L. Loomis, a suitable climate acts therapeu- 
tically in two ways in arresting early phthisical processes : 
first, by its invigorating effects on the general system and 
its power of improving defective nutrition; second, by 
its local effects in preventing diseased processes in the 
lungs, and in arresting such processes after they are 
developed. Dr. Parkes defines climate as the sum of the 
influences which are connected with the solar agencies, the 
soil, the air, and the water of a place. Dr. Billings says 
the term climate means the sum of meteorological influences, 
the most important of which are temperature, humidity, 
and winds. Dr. Schrieber (a leading foreign authority) 
states that heretofore the term has been used to denote a 
vague, indefinite specific, but that in fact it means nothing 
more than pure air uncontaminated by miasms, with no 
organic or inorganic substances, and one in which water- 
precipitation, or rain, is not unduly deficient. According 
to Dr. Charles Dennison, who has made a special study of 
the climate of the United States, based on nearly five 
million signal-service observations, our country presents a 
variety of climates and an amplitude between the extremes 
of moisture and dryness such as cannot be claimed by any 
other country. 

Persons in delicate health are in the greatest need of 
advice as to where they shall spend the summer. The 
majority of invalids who seek rest and health during the 
heated term suffer from some form of pulmonary complaint. 
A few years ago there was organized in New York the 
‘* American Climatological Association,” which makes a 
special study of climates, and which has furnished some 
valuable data on this subject. Although Dr. A. L. Loomis, 
the specialist in-pulmonary troubles, considers a suitable 
climate a very important factor in the treatment of con- 
sumption, he says that it would be absurd to assume that 
any particular climate exerts a specific influence in cases 
of this kind. He says there can be no question that cer- 
tain climates are better than others, but, in regard to the 
climatic constituent which makes the difference, there is a 
great diversity of views. Dr. Jaccoud, a high authority, 
states that information derived from writings on this sub- 
ject cannot take the place of direct observation. 

These climatic experts also inform us that the atmos- 
pheric dampness which is so powerful in developing phthisis 
is not necessarily present in those localities where there is 
the greatest amount of rainfall, nor is it necessarily pres- 
ent in localities which are in close proximity to large 
bodies of water, but it is a dampness which is due to a 
peculiar conformation of the soil; in all clay regions such 
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dampness exists. In some localities where there is little or 
no rainfall the air is constantly loaded with moisture almost 
to saturation, on account of the non-porosity of the soil. 

Dr. F. C. Shattuck advises for invalids plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine in the house, driving and exercising in 
the open air, avoiding over-fatigue, which he defines as 
follows: “ A fatigue which passes away after resting an 
hour or so on the completion of your exercise is natural 
and healthy, and therefore does you good rather than 
harm; but if you find that, in spite of a reasonable rest, 
you are still tired, you have done too much.” 

Many people, both sick and well, are afraid of the 
“night air” in the country, though they see no objection 
to breathing that atmosphere while sitting on their piazzas 
or walking the streets of the crowded city. This same 
medical authority very properly reminds people that the 
night air is all the air there is at night, and says that, in 
non-malarious regions, the danger of going out in the even- 
ing does not lie in the quality of the air, but in the fact 
that persons are at that time often tired, and consequently 
more sensitive to alterations of temperature, or any other 
demand upon the vital forces. If these facts are borne 
in mind, he says, the night air is not injurious even to 
consumptives. 

I am indebted to Dr. Cyrus Edson, Commissioner of the 
New York Board of Health, for the following suggestions : 
Persons who suffer from diarrhcetic troubles are better off 
at inland resorts than near the salt water. Those who 
have bronchial affections, or a tendency towards consump- 
tion, need mountain air. Such persons, unless they are 
chronic invalids, and the disease is too far advanced, will 
be benefited by a trip to any mountain region, either in 
the Eastern or Southern States. Much of the country 
near the seacoast of the Southern States is swampy, and 
visitors are liable to contract fevers; but inland, particu- 
larly in South Carolina and Georgia, the climate is all that 
could be desired. The springs at some of the inland 
resorts in both Southern and Northern States are not 
only favorably located, but the use of the water is often 
found beneficial to the weak and debilitated. A sea 
voyage is one of the best means of toning up a constitu- 
tion run down by overwork. It has a particularly beneficial 
effect on the stomach and digestive organs. No bad 
results come from an attack of seasickness to persons in . 
ordinary health. The air at sea, from a scientific point of 
view, is absolutely pure. | 

According to English statistics, the mortality from 
phthisis on the ocean is only one-tenth of that on the land. 
Dr. A. N. Bell says that the rate of mortality from con- 
sumption among all classes who live on the water in this 
country, including canal and river men and their wives 
and children, is less in comparison with the general mor- 
tality than that of several of the New England States. 

According to Dr. Edson and other prominent physicians 
and sanitarians who have expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject, the most important consideration of all in selecting an 
outing resort is not so much the general locality as the sit- 
uation of the house and the question of the water-supply. 
Some years ago a prominent physician made a systematic 
inquiry, through a circular-letter, addressed to the physi- 
cians of Massachusetts, as to consumption, its extent, con- 
comitants, and, as far as discoverable, its causes. The 
answers caused a genuine surprise. According to com- 
monly accepted theories, the causes were supposed to be 
heredity, insufficient food, overcrowding, sudden exposure 
to extreme cold,and contagion. The largest factor proved 
to be living on a wet soil. This investigation was con- 
firmed by statistics gathered in England by Mr. Simon, 
medical officer to the Privy Council. He reported as to 
the effect of drainage-works that had been undertaken on 
an extensive scale in many large towns. It was shown 
that the drying of the soil diminished the number of cases 
of consumption. For this reason the sanitarian warns us 
not to select a farm-house where willow-trees grow spon- 
taneously, as the soil is so damp that the exhalations con- 
stitute a perpetual cold-vapor bath. A house upon the 
roof of which mosses naturally grow is sure to attract the 
lover of the picturesque, but it is too damp to be healthy. 
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Too many trees of any kind around the house shut out 
the sunshine, which is as necessary to the growth of 
human as it is to vegetable life. A city boarding-house 
keeper once said: “I notice that the boarders who take 
the dark rooms bleach right out!” Trees planted ata 
proper distance from the dwelling, so as not to intercept 
the sunlight, are a sanitary benefit; they are the natural 
absorbers of surplus carbonic acid. 

The water-supply is another important factor in the 
selection of a country resting-place. In some ofthe larger 
rural towns near New York a new and very good system of 
furnishing the water through iron pipes has been intro- 
duced, and the large hotels and boarding-houses are sup- 
plied inthis way. The water is occasionally discolored by 
the iron pipe, but that is no objection to its wholesome 
quality. Inthe back country the water is usually obtained 
from wells, and Dr. Edson affirms that there is not one well 
in a hundred from which it is fit to drink. This remark 
will apply, however, only to the old-fashioned country 
farm-house, carried on in the old-fashioned way, where the 
well was conveniently adjacent, not only to the back door 
of the kitchen, but to the outbuildings, including, of course, 
the pig-sty. In deciding the question as to where you can 
spend the summer with the greatest physical profit to your- 
self, it is pleasant to record the fact that physicians, of late 
years, allow a much larger latitude of selection than for- 
merly. In fact, the healthy person, the person in ordinary 
health, or the person “run down and needing rest,” can 
choose any part of the country he sees fit. He has only 
to remember that a hilly region is better ‘than malarial 
valleys; that the open country inland is better than the 
thickly populated town with its impure air; and a clear, 
bracing atmosphere is to be preferred to one which debili- 
tates. 

Acting on these very general climatic principles, the 
tourist will find many sections of our country suited to his 
purpose. Chronic invalids are, of course, under the care 
of a physician, and will be guided more or less by his 
advice, but even in such cases physicians believe in allow- 
ing, as far as possible, a patient to follow his own inclina- 
tions. A man will derive most benefit from the kind of 
country he enjoys best—mountain, inland, or seashore— 
each section furnishing pleasures peculiar to itself. In 
fact, it may be said that every one, outside of the hopelessly 
sick, will receive the greatest benefit from his summer outing 
if in this particular he takes to heart the Shakespearean 
advice: ‘ No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en.” 


Our Nation’s Shame 
By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


For many years the American people have imagined that 
they were giving lessons to the world in what we may call 
the practice of humanity. When there has been any glar- 
ing injustice in South Africa, in Russia, in Turkey, or 
elsewhere, our people have been quick to utter their protest. 
Especially during the last few years, indignation has waxed 
hot in view of the atrocious cruelties practiced in Russia. 
By his terribly pathetic stories Mr. George Kennan has 
aroused almost to frenzy the feelings of the American peo- 
ple, and they have found utterance through the public 
press, and in weighty petitions sent across the water to 
the RuSsian autocrat in the vain hope that they would 
mitigate the treatment of the prisoners in Siberia. And 
the story of the Stundists (Russian Baptists), as it has 
been narrated in the “ Christian World” of London, has 
awakened hot indignation in both North and South. We, 
the great and sovereign American people, we who lead the 
world in democracy, have actually come to think that we 
enjoy almost a monopoly of the altruistic sentiment. So 
, long a time has elapsed since the abolition of slavery, and 
_ Since the finger of scorn was pointed at us by nations be- 

yond the sea, that most of those now living have forgotten 
‘that the United States was ever regarded as half-barbaric 
- in its treatment of human beings. 
But now we are suddenly startled from our complacency, 
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bidden to remember that those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones, and somewhat rudely given, to 
understand that, instead of being far in advance of other 
people, we are actually, in some respects, little better than 
Turkey or Russia. Two or three pronunciamentos have 
recently been issued in Great Britain which are not calcu- 
lated to excite in loyal Americans any very great enthusi- 
asm. A few weeks ago, when the Baptist Union of Eng- 
land, representing one of the great denominations of Great 
Britain, met at Reading, a strong protest was adopted 
against the inhuman treatment which colored people have 
received in this country solely on account of their race. 
Even before this action of the Baptist Union, I think, the 
Hope Street Unitarian Church of Liverpool adopted a 
similar resolution. A few weeks elapsed, and the national 
anniversary of the Baptists at Reading was followed by 
the meeting in London of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The Congregationalists, next to the 
Established Church, constitute the strongest religious de- 
nomination in the Kingdom. Again the same protest 
found voice. This time Dr. Robert F. Horton, a wise, 
careful, and sympathetic friend of our American people 
and institutions, was the spokesman. In an address of 
great kindness, he moved the following resolution: “ This 
assembly sympathizes with the Christian people in Amer- 
ica who feel the scandal and shame of the barbarities 
inflicted by lynch-law on the negroes in the United States, 
and joins its prayers with theirs that this reproach may be 
removed from eur common humanity.” This resolution 
was seconded by the Rev. Urijah J. Thomas, of Bristol, 
Chairman-elect of the Union, who said: “I simply, with 
sadness and heartiness, beg to second it.” The vote to 
adopt was unanimous. 

It should be noticed that no section of the country is 
mentioned; the blame is laid where it belongs—at the 
feet of the United States. It will not do to try to make 
light of the indictment which has thus come to us from 
our friends beyond the sea. These men are our brethren 
indeed. The loyalty of their fathers to our interests in 
the time of our Civil War was unquestioned. They look to 
us for leadership in the great movement which is giving the 
world to democracy and liberty; they feel that this stain 
upon our escutcheon is hindering the cause in which they, 
equally with ourselves, are interested. They appeal in 
behalf of “ our common humanity.” Their protest is a just 
one. No excuses or explanations can mitigate the force 
of the indictment ; the facts are too evident to be explained 
away. One hundred and fifty-nine cases of colored men 
and women and children being lynched were reported in 
1893. If it be said that the lynching was for horrible 
crimes, the reply must be : At the best, that could apply only 
to some few of the more brutal men, and is no answer at 
all concerning the lynching of the women and children. 
Of course it must be remembered that these acts of vio- 
lence were not confined to one section; they were in a ter- 
ritory as large as the whole of Europe, and, therefore, can- 
not be compared with the violence reported in any single 
European State. Furthermore, the Government has not 
approved of these acts, but, on the other hand, they have 
been strongly condemned by the Governors of many 
States, and the best people in the communities in which 
they have occurred have repudiated them. When all this 
is allowed, the question still arises, How many white men 
have been brought to justice for their crimes against the 
blacks? And how many blacks who have committed 
crimes against whites have escaped? Granted that usu- 
ally lynchings have been for diabolical outrages, it still 
remains that lynching is itself a crime. Two wrongs 
do not make a right. Has the second crime been 
punished, or any serious attempt been made to secure 
its punishment? With shame we must confess that we 
are without excuse. It is no answer to say, as Governor 
Northen, of Georgia, said in a recent letter to the “ Chris~ 
tian Register,” that there are quite as many similar crimes. 
at the North as at the South. This is not a question of 
locality. It is all the more shameful if Governor Northen. 
is able to show that the condition of the colored people is. 
no better at the North than at the South. It might do ta 
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balance North against South, and one race against another, 
if the lynching of colored people were not the culmination 
of a systematic plan for the social isolation of the colored 
race. This is only part of a sad and pitiful story. One 
may hold any theory he pleases concerning race superi- 
ority or inferiority; he may say that it was a mistake to 
give the blacks the ballot ; that if the people of the North 
lived at the South, they also would take good care that 
the better elements should rule in the community. That 
is, very likely, true; but all such answers are evasions of 
the main question. The fact is that common justice has 
not been done to our colored brethren, and the charge of 
injustice holds against the Church even more than against 
the unchristian classes. When a leading Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church argues in favor of the isola- 
tion of colored Christians in colored conferences—as 
Bishop Foster in his book “ Union of Episcopal Method- 
isms ;”’ when prominent members of the Episcopal Church 
denounce their colored brethren, refuse to associate with 
them, and threaten to drive a Bishop out of the State for 
treating a colored minister like a man and a Christian; 
when, as is well known, the chief objection to reunion 
between the Presbyterians of North and South is the fact 
that the Southern Church will not recognize the negro as 
the Northern Church does, it is high time for those who 
believe in practical Christianity to ask if the Master is not 
being crucified afresh. 

That I may not be accused of misrepresenting the South- 
ern Church, I quote the following extract from the reasons 
reported to have been given by it for refusing to consider 
the overtures of the Northern Presbyterian Church looking 
toward the union of the two bodies: ‘“‘ To enter into organic 
union with the Northern Presbyterian Church involves the 
surrender of the plan of an independent negro Church, 
which this Assembly regards as essential alike to the relig- 
ious and social welfare of both races.” In other words, 
white Presbyterians in the South refuse to associate with 
black Presbyterians, and decline union with any other 
Presbyterians who will treat colored men as Christ would. 
It is an old story, and yet it cannot be repeated too often 
until the wrong is done away. How many hotels in our 
Northern cities are open to colored gentlemen? In how 
many restaurants are colored ladies welcome? Governor 
Northen is right when he declares that in the North there 
are discriminations against colored men in almost all the 
trades. I verily believe that in many ways the injustice 
at the North is even worse than at the South ; but in many 
respects the discrimination is worse at the South. The 
late Dr. Joseph C. Price, of Livingstone University, Salis- 
bury, N. C., one of the most eloquent men on the Ameri- 
can continent, in grace and dignity the peer of any man in 
the whole land, a cultured Southern gentleman, told the 
writer that there was no place between Washington and 
Florida where he could get a meal at the restaurant of a 
railway station without going around to the kitchen door 
and taking what might be given him in his hands, In 
many of the States the vilest white women are allowed to 
go into any part of a railway train, while a Christian col- 
ored woman of wealth, education, and nobility of character 
would be crowded into a filthy “ smoker ” and compelled to 
sit with those not worthy to touch the hem of her garment. 

We are often told that it is best to let the negro work 
out his own salvation; that he will get better treatment as 
soon as he can command it; that the rise of the colored 
race will be an evolution; that it cannot be forced. All 
this is probably true, but it does not in any way lessen the 
awful scandal and shame which rest upon our American 
Christianity in that we consent to such things. Such talk 
is wise and right for the colored people themselves ; it is 
magnificent when coming from Booker T. Washington, 
_but mere evasion of an evident duty when coming from a 
white man, ‘The protest which has gone from our country 
across the sea against the cruelties in Siberia was just and 
proper, and it ought to be heeded; and the protest which 
has come from the Christians of England ought to be 
heeded on this side of the water. The saddest part of the 
whole matter is that so many are willing to be quiet, and 
try to find excuses for things which in themselves are 
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awfully and inexcusably wicked. With shame and humilia- 
tion we are compelled to answer our brethren beyond the 
sea that there is reason for their kind but severe arraign- 
ment of our conduct, Is it too much to hope that when 
we see ourselves as others see us, there may rise a feeling 
of remorse for past inaction, and that a sentiment may be 
created which will soon bring into our social, ecclesiastical, 
and political life something a little more like real Christian 
brotherhood ? 


A Festival Play at Grimma 
By Alice B. Cushing 
Herrig’s “Luther Festival Play!” In the Hall of the Schiitzenhaus in 
Grimma! 

This was what stood in the Leipzig paper one January 
morning. 

Ever since the Wittenberg festival of ten years ago, the 
Luther Festival Plays, which were then given there, have 
been occasionally repeated in other towns of Protestant 
Germany, and I had so long wished to see one of them 
that it was gratifying to find that this‘one of Herrig’s was 
to be given so near by. 

There was no difficulty in persuading my cheery little 
friend, Fraulein Fanny, to go with me, and so, one bright, 
windy afternoon, we started. We knew Grimma already, 
from a day spent there the summer before. It is a quaint 
little old town picturesquely placed on the river Mulde, 
and having an ancient, steep-gabled Rathhaus, whole streets 
full of low two-story houses dating back to the sixteenth 
century, several more pretentious houses as old, and two 
hoary churches, The walls formerly surrounding the old 
city have been razed, and the moats converted into pretty 
gardens and promenades. A few miles away lie the ivied 
ruins of the convent where the nun Katherine von Bora, 
afterward Luther’s wife, passed her girlhood. | 

We reached Grimma about four o’clock, and now all we 
had to do was to follow the little procession of fellow- 
pilgrims down the hill into the town. Strolling leisurely 
“down the Long Street,” as an old man directed us, we 
found the book-store where the reserved-seat tickets for 
the play were on sale. The little shop was filled to the 
door, and, to our surprise and dismay, we were regretfully 
assured that there was not a seat left. We might possibly 
get tickets at Kaufmann Schlimper’s, across the Market 
Square, they told us. There it was the same thing— 
“ Nothing left, but perhaps at Herr Wostratzky’s.’’ So 
we hurried away again and found Herr Wostratzky’s tiny 
grocery, but only to meet with the same denial. This 
good man and his wife and his four customers all expressed 
such sympathy for us in our disappointment, and discussed 
so many ways of helping us, that we were a little encour- 
aged. At last Herr Wostratzky suggested that we go 
down to the Schiitzenhaus and wait for him in the restau- 
rant there. Then, when he went down to open the ticket- 
office, he would see what he could do for us. ‘“ Mind,’ he 
said, “‘I don’t promise anything, but if I can get you in, I 
will.” | 

At the restaurant the waiter took the same friendly inter- 
est in us, in spite of the trouble he had to keep the crowd 
of thirsty customers supplied with coffee and beer. All 
the afternoon the people from all the country round had 
been coming into town by train and in their high green 
farm-wagons, and now most of these peasants were gath- 
ered here waiting for the doors of the hall to be opened. 
It was clearly a festal occasion. ‘The rich farmers were 
gorgeous in their brightly embroidered vests, black stocks, 
and long black coats,of quaint cut decorated with rows of | 
big flat silver buttons. Of course the wives as well were | 
dressed in their best—long, loose black velvet coats, bor- | 
dered with broad bands of mink. They all looked very com- 
fortable, and, according to a Saxon farmer’s ideals, even, 
elegant. Even the less prosperous peasants, in their every- 
day clothes, had a gala expression. The time of —e 
was passed in neighborly chattering, which grew louder a: 
the clouds of smoke grew thicker. Every time there was a_ 
sound in the direction of the door there was a moment of 
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excitement and a pushing back of chairs, and at last, after 
a number of these false alarms, the door really was opened, 
and there was a stampede up the stairs to the gallery. 

Guided by the waiter, we found Herr Wostratzky at the 
ticket-office turning away disappointed people. ‘“ You see 
how it is,” he said; but he looked so kind and smiling that 
we did not lose faith, and suddenly we felt ourselves 
pushed along to an usher, with some whispered words 
about “strange ladies from Leipzig,” and there we were, 
smuggled into a seat before we knew it! | 

There was still an hour before the play was to begin, 
but it passed quickly in watching the gathering audience. 
There were fresh-looking young girls, with their smooth 
hair demurely parted in the middle; there were fewer 
young men, for so many were to take part in the play; but 
there were plenty of fathers, with long gold watch-chains 
and seal-rings on their first fingers, and mothers in dresses 
that were fashionable ten years ago. Fraulein Fanny’s 
neighbor was a young man of Grimma, who obligingly 
told her all that she wanted to know—that the gentlemen 
in the dress suits wearing blue and yellow rosettes were 
the ushers, and that they were a school principal, a notary, 
a merchant, and a photographer. He pointed out the ce- 
lebrities as they came in—the venerable Burgomaster, the 
officers from the cavalry barracks, the judge, and the pas- 
tor. These were the people in the reserved seats. At the 
sides, where we sat, were the mechanics and the like hum- 
ble folk. The hall filled rapidly. The aisles were blocked 
with chairs, until the word came that there were no more 
chairs in the building. The two firemen in their medi- 
zeval-looking uniforms only made one wonder what would 
happen if a fire should break out. The galleries, given 
up to the peasants, had long been filled with rows of 
weather-beaten faces, bright now with anticipation, and a 
certain pride too; for this man who had so bravely afd 
successfully defied Pope and noble was /Acir Luther, as 
much a son of poverty and toil as they. 

Among the late-comers was a picturesque figure, who 
' passed just in front of us. Entering the hall where every 
one else did, he walked with dignity to the steps leading 
from the auditorium to the stage, and, mounting them, 
turned to address the audience. He was dressed in a 
gorgeous herald’s costume of the sixteenth century, and 
in blank verse told us that Martin Luther was to be made 
to live again before us. While he was speaking, another 
sixteenth-century gentleman joined him. The herald 


greeted this senator, in his black velvet robes, with grave | 


respect, and invited him to sit before the curtain and see 
the living pictures. So the herald and the senator seated 
themselves, one upon each side of the steps, while the 
orchestra began to play a choral. Every one rose to his 
feet, and, led by a choir of fifty boys, joined heartily in 
singing one of Luther’s hymns, “ All Praise to God Most 
High.” 

Then the curtain rose. There was no scenery, but there 
before us was Brother Martin in his monk’s cell at Erfurt. 
The lawyer who played this part of Luther was strikingly 
like the Cranach portraits in feature, and he spoke the 
noble blank verse of the text with fine expression. The 
writing of the play is throughout of a high order, and the 
author adheres closely to,words actually spoken or written 
by Luther, often introducing whole sentences with only 
the slight alterations necessary to make them conform. to 
the meter of the verse. 

This first scene is nothing but a soliloquy in which the 
monk gives expression to some of the doubts that are be- 
ginning to torment him, but it forms a necessary introduc- 
tion to what is to follow. At the end of the scene the 
herald and the senator discuss the monk and his opinions. 
The warm admiration and enthusiasm of the herald, and 
the judicially critical attitude of the senator, are contrasted 
here and in the discussions following the other scenes ; 
but at the end of the play the senator’s reason has led him 
slowly to the same position of sympathy and approval held 
by the warmer-hearted herald. From this conversation 
we learned of the events which took Luther from his quiet 
Erfurt cloisters to the stir of busy little Wittenberg, and 
then the curtain rose again. » 
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Throughout the play there was no scenery, but it was 
not such a loss as one might suppose, and it was easy 
enough to imagine the narrow streets of the university 
town from the crowds of students, with grave, thin Dr. 
Melancthon, in his scholar’s cap and gown, moving among 
them. They are busily discussing the last important mat- 
ter that has come to their ears—a fortunate two or three 
of their number have secured a wonderful indulgence 
from a certain monk, Tetzel, and, no matter how they 
may sin, their forgiveness is assured. But Dr. Luther sud- 
denly appears among them. He, too, has heard of these 
indulgences, and issues indignantly from his cloister. With 
the utmost love and tenderness, and yet with a burning 
wrath against the author of the wrong, he tries to convince 
the students of their error, and then, drawing a written roll 
from the folds of his Augustinian habit, he tells them of 
the defiant remonstrance it contains, and that he will nail 
it to the very doors of the church: itself. As he moves im- 
petuously forward, the students surging about him trying 
to dissuade him from his mad purpose, the curtain falls 
again. 

From now on the play deepens and grows more intense 
as it bears us through the inward tragedy and outward 
drama of Luther’s life. The scenes that follow are: 
Luther’s Farewell to Staupitz; Luther Burning the Papal 
Bull before the Elster Gate at Wittenberg; Luther in the 
Johanniter House in Worms; Luther on the Wartburg 
Translating the Bible; Luther and the Image-Breakers ; 
and at last, the storm at an end, Luther in the Midst of his 
Family. 

The connection between the scenes was given through- 
out by the conversations between the herald and the sena- 
tor, and at the end of each scene the boychoir sang a 
Luther hymn reflecting the impression made by that 
scene. After the scene in the Reichstag in Worms the 
whole audience rose again and sang “ Ein’ feste Burg” as 
only a deeply moved German company can sing it. At the 
end of the play every one joined in singing a hymn of 
praise, of course one of Luther’s. 

In this play at Grimma many of the same elements 
were present which have made the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau what it is. There was the same solemnity and 
devotion of audience, the same dignity and seriousness of 
actor. There was no applause, and much intensity of 
feeling was manifest. At the end the people dispersed 
quietly. It would have been.easy to have made a failure 
of it; a little less earnestness in the actors would have 
made itself fatally felt; but as it was, their simplicity and 
sincerity kept them from exaggerated action on the one 
hand, and lack of feeling and expression on the other. 
They were evidently supported by the sympathy of the 
whole body of townspeople. As the programme stated, 
the play was “acted by one hundred and twenty citizens of 
Grimma,.”’ Of the twenty leading parts, ten were filled by 
teachers from Grimma’s four large schools, while the 
others were acted by lawyers and business men. It was 
interesting to know that one of these last is a direct 
descendant of Luther, through the mother’s line. The 
only woman’s part in the whole play was that of Frau 
Katherine—Luther’s beloved “ Kathe ”—and she appeared 
only in the last scene, when she and the children sang a 
vesper hymn after the evening meal, Dr. Luther accom- 
panying them on his lute. 

All the way through the quaint moonlit streets we were 
busy with the new thoughts suggested by this object- 
lesson. It is a good thing for hearts to be knit closer 
together in the great bonds of love and pride of country, 
enthusiasm for true nobility and veneration for great men. 
Little Grimma, all agog over the Luther Festival Play, 
cannot help being uplifted in her interests by these days 
of familiarity with a great heart and a fearless conscience. 
We ought to strive to make the great deeds of the past 
more alive in the minds of the people; we do not realize 
such things enough. We ought to teach the youth again 
and again that most important lesson, that true greatness 
and true bravery can spring only from a strong and noble 
character, and that such strength and nobility are to be 
won through wrestling, often through suffering, always 
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through honest living. Every such lesson would be a step 
forward toward a higher plane of living: is not this Festi- 
val Play a suggestion of one of the ways in which it may 
be taught ? 

Martin Luther is one of the world’s great ones, and 
Germany is fortunate in that he is, as well, her son, and so 
she can combine enthusiasm for the Fatherland with enthu- 
siasm for a world’s reformer; but the history of our own 
land has many a grand and heroic page which might be 
studied oftener than is now the case. 
opportunity of teaching her children the lessons of patriot- 
ism: are we doing it often enough? 


The Sage 
A Treasure Brought to Light 


[Attention has recently been directed anew to the Life of the Sage and 
Moralist who illumined the annals of England during the last century, written 
by an admiring worshiper of whom Macaulay says: “ He is the first of biogra- 
phers; he has no second: Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.”’ It has often 
been surmised that some unpublished chapters of this immortal work had per- 
chance survived ; but it is only now that we are able to state that the proprie- 
tors of The Outlook, by the exercise of almost superhuman perseverance and 
enterprise, and at an expenditure which would have beggared any ordinary 
treasury, have been enabled to lay hold upon a few (possibly somewhat discon- 
nected) fragments, one of which, after careful redaction and annotation, we have 
the great honor of laying before our readers. ] 

_ Dec. 23.—This evening, at the Club, the Sage seemed in 
more than usually good humor; and I was encouraged to 
try an experiment (which is not always safe), and to dis- 
sent from, or at least to suggest a query in reference to, 
one of his previous utterances. I said to him, with not a 
little hesitation and fear, ‘“ Did you not, sir, express your- 
self somewhat strongly in saying that the man who will 
make a pun will pick a pocket ?” 

_ “Sir,” he replied, with his wonted sturdiness, “if my 
affirmation were in any aspect open to criticism, its fault 
lies in defectiveness and inadequacy. I might have gone 
much further, and have asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that he who would make a pun would commit all the 
crimes known to the criminal calendar, were he not restrained 
by the paucity and the Lilliputian diminutiveness of his in- 
tellectual and moral endowment, which prevents him from 
conceiving anything, even a crime, on other than a con- 
tracted scale. A man who would make a pun would be 
contemptible even in his criminalities and his vitiosities.” 

A pause ensued. I think it possible that some of the 
members were harboring, like myself, the opinion, which no 
one dared to express, that the Sage was governed largely 
in his judgments by his own personal predilections, and 
that he thought slightly of paronomasia because he himself 
had no particular aptitude for the use of that figure of rhet- 
oric. Presently (after putting an unusually large lump of 
butter into his chocolate) he resumed the conversation (if 
I may call it a conversation which is conducted by one): 
‘Sir, take for example the puns which are so often made 
upon names. It inflames me almost to the point of mania, 
even I lose something of my wonted patience and polite- 
ness, I am disposed to speak with a degree of severity that 
is scarcely compatible with the spirit and precepts of our 
Holy Religion and with the lessons taught by our Revered 
Church ” (at the mention of religion and of the Church the 
Sage slightly inclined his head), “‘ when I hear people mak- 
ing foolish little jokes about a man named Long, or Short, 
or Low, or White, or Brown, or Green, or Bliss, or Pepper, 
or perhaps about that worthy Divine and Ornament of the 
Sacred Desk, Dr. Shebbeare. If a man happens to be 
named Lodge, every one who speaks or writes to or of him 
seems impelled by an irresistible infatuation to introduce 
the line: 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! } 
And the persons who indulge themselves in these conceits 
always achieve them with an air of self-complacency, and 
seem by their mien to express their conviction that their 


} The introduction of this line naturally perplexes the historian and the critic. 
The Sage, it will be remembered, deceased in 1784; “‘ The Task” was not pub- 
lished until 1785. Can it be that the — and Moralist gained surreptitiously 
access to the MS.? or must we suppose that this passage is inserted by a later 
hand? Must we presume the existence of a deutero-Sage, as it were, and adopt 
the view that this expression of wisdom is to be attributed, not to this Sage, 
but to another Sage of exactly the same name ?—Redacteur. 
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verbal infelicity (I might rather say imbecility, did I not 
make it a point always to be temperate in my language, 
and to keep far within the bounds of moderation) is strictly 
original with themselves, and that its like could never be- 
fore have occurred to any human being. If any of those 
frugally endowed humorists were to commit a crime, or, 
rather, what would be a crime in any one else, I think. he 
would be entitled to a qualified acquittal at the bar of his 
country, on the ground that he was not morally or mentally 
compos; but regard for the welfare of the community 
would surely demand that he be restrained of his liberty 
on the ground that he is a nuisance. 

“While the puns to which I have referred move pity by 
their inanity, there is another class which are truly criminal 
in their enormity. I refer to jocosities wnich are based 
upon some flippant and irreverent use of Scripture. The 
human mind retains what is worthless and bad with vastly 
more readiness than what is worthy and good, and is often 
occupied by thoughts which are profitless and vain and 
degrading, to the exclusion of those that are worth enter- 
taining. You, sir’ (turning to me, with a smile of approval 
which was very dear to me), “never said anything better 
than when you said, in reference to yourself, ‘My mind is 
often occupied with very foolish thoughts, which shut out 
the better, like a parcel of country bumpkins who are drink- 
ing cheap, muddy ale in the tap-room, at little profit to 
the landlord, and thus are keeping out a company of gentle- 
men who would be drinking champagne and Tokay, greatly 
to the benefit of the host.’”’ | 

Here he smiled and rolled around in his chair, and added 
pleasantly : 

“You observe it is you that say this of yourself. I 
neither affirm nor deny; only I would not let anybody but 
you say it.” 

It was rare that the Sage bestowed commendation 
upon any one of his intimates, and I was proportionately 
exhilarated. 

“ These unseemly jests upon Scripture rob it of sanctity, 
and prevent the mind from thereafter dwelling with proper 
reverence upon the passage that has been thus degraded. 
Many a person finds himself unable to think with satisfac- 
tion of various portions of the Bible because, “4 some time, 
a fellow-being (whom I cannot stigmatize otherwise than 
as a wretch) has made them the subject of degrading 
associations. 

“There is another description of puns ” (here the Doc- 
tor looked very hard at one member of the Club, who, 
though by no means given to bashfulness, hung his head 
for a moment) “ which merit the severest condemnation. 


I mean those which, under the guise of a pun, bring in 
‘some vile, equivocal suggestion. 


I am not sure but that 
direct and unveiled indecency is less objectionable and 
offensive. I remember Sir Robert Walpole said that he 
always, at his table, introduced such conversation as would 
interest and please all his guests; so he always talked 
lewd when he had company; but this was not half as vile 
as puns and plays on words which half hide, half veil the 
degrading intent. The rank and steaming stench which 
comes up from the dunghill is less perilous than the soft 
and faint and half-fragrant miasma which is wafted to us 
from the decay of tropical vegetation.” | 

I suspect that not a few members were convicted in 
their own consciences, and did not venture to reply; and, 
as the evening was already well advanced, presently the 
Club broke up for the night. 


Thy Friend 


Thy friend will come to thee unsought ; 

With nothing can his love be bought ; 

His soul thine own will know at sight ; 

With him thy heart can speak outright. 

Greet him nobly ; love him well ; 

Show him where your best thoughts dwell ; 

Trust him greatly and for aye: 

A true friend comes but once your way. 
—I/ndianapolis Journal. 
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The Spectator 


It was the pride of Anthony Trollope that his long service in 
the British post-office had resulted in securing a mail-delivery to 
every house in Great Britain every day. We take to English 
things very naturally in this country, and it has been thought 
that, in the more thickly settled sections, it would be a good 
thing to adopt this system in the United States. The Spectator 
believes that in some places the system has been tried, but he 
does not know whether it was found satisfactory or not. From 
his observation in his own neighborhood, he is sure that a house- 
to-house delivery in the country would save a lot of time; but 
he is afraid that a many persons would hate to give up the 
daily journey to the post-office in the village. The village post- 
office is the place of exchange of both intelligence and local 
gossip; and a sensational reporter of a flash city newspaper 
would have to do all he knew to eclipse these gossips in 
exaggeration of details and inaccuracy of statement. A little 
hint of a fact about any one at all well known in the neighbor- 
hood will spread in an hour or two to the furthest limits of a 
township, and in an incredibly short time the hint will have 
been elaborated into a complete and circumstantial narrative. 
But there are many even now in every neighbo:l.ood who 
take advantage of a private delivery. The Spectator knows 
of an old gentleman who has passed his eightieth year, 
and who, during forty years, has not for a day missed taking 
from the post-office the letters for a route that extends be- 
tween his own house and the post-office. Winter and sum- 
mer, in storms and in heat, the old gentleman with springy 
step covers the mile of distance, and in his delivery of letters 
and papers is as regular as the ticking of a clock. Nor does he 
carry gossip; he takes with him kindly greetings, he will ven- 
ture a remark upon the weather or the crops, but gossip he will 
not have. In the neighborhood, and especially along this mail 
route that he has made his own, he is generally spoken of asKery 
eccentric, and possessed of even more sense than his appearance 
and strange hatred of tittle-tattle warrant one in believing. 


Thankless is the task of the advice-giver, for ingratitude is his 
portion. This pessimistic notion formed itself in the Spectator’s 
mind this morning after an interview with a lady who has a 
summer place in his neighborhood in the country. The Specta- 
tor, like most other men who dabble in horticulture only for 
amusement, sometimes flatters himself that he knows a thing or 
two about coaxing things to grow. Among other little conceits, 
the Spectator has cherished the idea that he knew how to make 
a lawn; and so, when the old lady from whom he has just parted 
built a house in his neighborhood, he told her, as best he knew, 
how she could secure a good turf without going to the expense 
uf laying sod. He gave this advice last spring, and recom- 
mended that oats be sowed with the grass-seed, so that the 
quickly growing grain would shade the tender grass and protect 
the roots from the sun. The lawn, it appears, was not satisfac- 
tory last autumn, so the old lady had it dug up and re-seeded. 
She had so much confidence in the Spectator’s advice that she 
insisted, though told by the gardener that it was not necessary, 
that grain should be again put in with the grass-seed. This 
time rye was put in, and in the spring it came up in vigorous 
abundance. The lady was kept away from the country till near the 
end of May. When she arrived, her house was surrounded by a 
field of rye four feet high. It grew as though struggling for the 
prize at the agricultural fair. When it was cut off, there was no 
grass to speak off—only heavy stubble in every direction. The 
lady sent for the Spectator, not to ask him for advice in the pres- 
ent condition of her lawn, but to give him a piece of her mind. 
And the Spectator got it; he has it yet. It was useless for him 
to explain that he had recommended grain only in the spring ; it 
was a waste of words for him to tell why he had advised it. She 
had made up her mind that the Spectator’s advice had been mali- 
ciously given so that her lawn might be the opposite of beautiful, 
and so she belabored him with might and main, saying things so 
rude that the Spectator trembles even to recall them. At last he 
escaped, and as he walked home he thought of the foolish peo- 
ple who often complain that their advice is not taken. Surely 
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the Spectator never was in such trouble before on account of 
any of his disregarded advice. And now, so anxious does he feel 
that no one shall ever again take his advice—even half-way, as 
the old lady did with the rye in the fall instead of oats in the 
spring—that he has made a compact with himself never to say 
“I told you so” to any of his friends whose enterprises have 
gone wrong, or, indeed, under somewhat similar circumstances 
when he has not been consulted, to say, “ I could have told you 
as much.” 
& 

The writers and illustrators of the comic papers live in town, 
and they naturally see the humors of country life and country 
people as outsiders. Farmer Hayseed, with his simple manners 
and clumsy clothes, is kept as a kind of lay figure, into which 
fun of various kinds is injected whenever occasion requires. 
The surprise of the simple countryman at city sights is a stock 
theme for endless variations. Doubtless the rustics do stare at 
the strange things they see in town, but their stares should not 
unduly amuse, or in the least offend, those to whom such sights 
are common. The countryman, if he look with a little bewilder- 
ment, usually pays the tribute of admiration, and this should 
satisfy the city folks, even though as individuals they have 
precious little to do with creating and maintaining the wonder- 
compelling spectacles. But certainly Farmer Hayseed, his good 
wife and honest children, when they go to town “ the city sights 
for to see,” conduct themselves with as much seemliness as the 
average city family when in the country. These city folks, 
when the countryside is new to them, appear to find everything 
that comes under their observation as immensely diverting— 
something odd to be laughed at, as though it were filled with 
comic suggestions. Nor do they confine their expressions of 
amusement to inanimate things; they look at the country people 
with the same smile of condescending mirth. The dress of the 
men and the women diverts them; their occupations, which are 
not in the least understood, are funny; their speech is ludicrous ; 
their very simplicity is scoffed at as though it were something to 
be reprehended. The Spectator notices these things every 
spring when he moves his home to the country, and he has long 
felt like saying to his brethren of the town that the mere living 
in town confers no virtue that entitles city folks to look down 
on the people in the country, or to put on airs of any kind. If 
a farmer tried. to dress like a bank president, then his appear- 
ance would be indeed ludicrous. But in his cowhide boots, his 
coarse cotton trousers, his wide straw hat, he is clad as he 
should be, and in fit apparel to do the most useful work known 
to man. City ways and country ways are each as they should 
be in their own environment. 


The sentiments of one generation in the United States, how- 
ever close those sentiments may be to the National life, hardly 
survive the lifetime of the period in which they found their 
most enthusiastic expression. The Fourth of July and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday have both long since lost their popular significance, 
and now they are, as a general thing, merely holidays when peo- 
ple try to enjoy themselves. And the newest National holiday, 
Decoration Day, seems destined to be held very soon in the 
same regard—that is, merely as a day free from work. Across 
from where the Spectator sits is the village school, and on Deco- 
ration Day he was surprised to see the children assemble as 
usual. Then he thought that perhaps the teacher was to take 
the children in a body to the cemetery where lie the bodies of 
many soldiers who died in the war for the Union. But no, it 
was only a regular school-day. The teacher, who is under con- 
tract to hold school a certain number of days during the year, 
chose to disregard the holiday so that he could close the school 
one day earlier in June. There was no one who cared to say 
him nay, and so one of the best holidays of the year was disre- 
garded and the children of the coming generation taught that 
Decoration Day was only a meaningless holiday. We forget 
readily enough those things that we ought to remember, without 
being assisted in the operation by the schoolmasters. 
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The Home 


One More Criticism 


An Englishman made the following comment on Ameri- 


can women recently : 

“TIT am aware that the idea of American men being more truly re- 
ligious than are the women would arouse a storm of protest. But 
visit any church in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Boston, 
and observe who are the most devout. I say it is the men. The 
women give one the impression by their attitude and manner that 
they are merely there to satisfy the requirements of conventional- 
ity, and to inspect the millinery around them, and to be inspected. 
Ask the clergy, too, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, and, unless 
I am very much mistaken, they will tell you the same thing—namely, 
that the women are inferior in point of quiet faith and true religion to 
the men. Religion rests mainly on faith, and the American women 
are too hard-headed, too matter-of-fact, to accord that unquestioning 
and touching sort of belief.” | 


Women ought to be able to know themselves. It is not 
the fault of the critics, at home or abroad, if they do not. 
Every defect of mind and body is held up to daylight and 
commented upon. There is an old and helpful adage: 
‘‘ By others’ faults correct your own.” This, when thoroughly 
practiced, results in regeneration. How much more helpful 
it is when the mirror is so held that we see our own faults 
and eliminate them ! 

Women have clung hopefully to the thought that at least 
their tendency was to spiritual-mindedness, but this later 
critic has discovered that they are men’s inferiors, and that 
not even a church service can drive out the thought of 
clothes. Our critic will be disappointed that his comment 
does not raise the storm of protest which he predicted. 
The reason is, doubtless, that women, on the whole, do 
not believe that there is such a marked difference in the 
attitude of men and women toward the spiritual things ; 
that the love of God and of men is not a question of sex, 
but of individuals; that no man is qualified to decide on 
externals the attitude of the soul. 


Bryn Mawr’ 


By Kate H. Claghorn 


This generation has, in large measure, ceased to trouble 
itself as to whether woman can or can not receive into her 
mind and hold there comfortably the stores of knowledge 
that her brother man can take in and stow away with such 
facility. The earlier woman’s colleges settled that ques- 
tion so definitely in the affirmative that the skeptic of the 
present day is driven to object as follows: “We always 
knew that woman could absorb, and perhaps assimilate ; but 
can she originate? She may be a good follower, but can 
she ever be a leader ?” 

To give some answer to this skeptic, and to others like 
him—or her, for the doubters are not all of one sex— is 
perhaps the leading purpose of the college that forms the 
subject of this sketch, and, in furtherance of this purpose, 
attempts to provide the opportunities, the surroundings, 
the atmosphere, that shall make possible the production of 
original work on the part of women. 

The encouragement of research is itself a comparatively 
new thing in any of our educational institutions. Our col- 
leges were originally founded with the purpose of imparting 
to young men the store of knowledge handed down by 
past generations: the body of Greek and Latin classics, 
the better-known and more easily demonstrable branches 
of mathematics, an established system of theology, a fixed 
code of law, and the generally accepted rules of medical 
practice. Little by little, with the progress of science in 
the last half-century, the idea grew that knowledge was 
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not the fixed quantity it had hitherto been considered; 
our students began to flock to the German universities, 
which early took the lead in original research, returning 
later to their own country with a broadened view of the 
infinite and still almost untouched possibilities of discovery, 
of new light and life in every department of knowledge. 

To establish in this country a center of stimulation cor- 
responding to the German universities, and to encourage 
the prosecution of original researches here, the Johns 
Hopkins University was founded, about‘the year 1880. 
The effect of this foundation, and the idea it embodied, 
was to set up great activity in graduate work in all parts of 
the country. While the technical schools of law and med- 
icine had filled the position of graduate schools, yet the 
undergraduate idea—/. ¢., acquisition rather than origina- 
tion—largely characterized them. In the new movement 
origination, discovery, was the leading principle. As the 
undergraduate ideal had pervaded the graduate school of 
the past, in contrast, the graduate ideal influenced the 
undergraduate department of the new university. In it 
the work was so arranged that, while the student was given 
the advantages of the old system, by a required set of 
studies necessary to give the broad general knowledge 
that characterizes the man of culture, he was further given 
the opportunity for that detailed and intimate acquaintance 
with special classes of facts or phenomena which must 
necessarily precede any creative dealing with them. 

In 1885 Bryn Mawr College was opened, an institution 
planned after the model of the Johns Hopkins University 
and administered under the same influences—largely by 
the same hands, for several members of the Johns Hop- 
kins Board of Trustees sit upon the Bryn Mawr Board, and 
the daughter of one of them is Dean of the College. 

The methods employed in the College whereby the 
university ideal is fostered are, in brief, about as follows : 

The Johns Hopkins group-system, a plan whereby the 
undergraduate student can combine general culture and 
special research, is the plan on which courses of study in 
the undergraduate department of Bryn Mawr are arranged. 
Each candidate for the degree of B.A. must take certain 
required studies, a “‘ group,” and one or more “ free elect- 
ives.” The required studies are: English, five hours per 
week for two years ; Science, or Science and History, five 
hours a week for two years; Philosophy (which includes 
Logic, Psychology, and the History of Philosophy), five 
hours weekly for one year. A “group” consists of two 
related courses of study, each occupying five hours a week 
for two years and called a major course, the first year of 
each course being called the minor and the second the 
major year of that course. As free elective the student 
may choose any course or courses of study she likes, to 
occupy the equivalent of five hours weekly for a year and 
a half. Groups may be formed as follows: Any language 
with any language; Mathematics with Physics; Mathe- 
matics with Greek or Latin ; any science with any science ; 
History with Political Science. 

Besides the encouragement to the spirit of origina) 
research given by a course allowing detailed acquaintance 
with the set of facts in which the student is most inter- 
ested, a further stimulus is added 1n the character of the 
instructors selected. They are men and women chosen 
rather for their success in original investigation and famil- 
larity with methods of research than for fine and polished 
presentation of already known and established truth— 
though this latter faculty is conspicuously present in many 
of the instructors now or formerly at Bryn Mawr. Almost 
without exception the professors and instructors are Doc- 
tors of Philosophy, and many are from German universi- 
ties. Among past professors and instructors may be 
counted Professor Woodrow Wilson, now of Princeton 
College, whose brilliant work in political science has won 
him a European reputation; Professor Edmund B. Wilson, 
now of Columbia College, one of the foremost biologists 
in the country ; Professor Paul Shorey, now of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the distinguished Platonist ; Dr. Jacques 
Loeb, also of Chicago University, and Dr. Frederick S. 
Lee, now of Columbia College, both original workers in 
physiology. Among present members of the Faculty are: 
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Professor Franklin H. Giddings, the well-known sociologist 
and political economist, also connected with Columbia 
College; Dr. Charlotte Angus Scott, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, graduate in honors (eighth wrangler, I believe), 
Girton College, Cambridge; Mr. James Harkness, joint 
author with Professor Morley, of Haverford, of a work on 
the Theory of Functions, published by Macmillan; Dr. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, author of the standard work on 
Ionic dialects and Secretary and Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association; Dr. Hermann Collitz,a com- 
parative philologist of European reputation; Dr. E. W. 
Hopkins, an original worker in Sanskrit and Zend; Dr. 
Charles M. Andrews, author of “The English Manor ;” 
and Professor William Cranston Lawton, the well-known 
writer on Greek literature. 

After such a course and such influences, at graduation 
the student feels no sense of completion, but rather of be- 
ginning—of having stepped just outside a door that opens 
upon vast possibilities. The consequence is that many of 
the undergraduates return as a matter of course for gradu- 
ate work. Of the members of my class (’92), about half 
returned to college, in some capacity or other, the year 
after graduation. 

The graduate department not only draws Bryn Mawr 
graduates back to their Alma Mater, but has become a 
center of attraction for graduates of other colleges. Last 
year there were between thirty and forty graduate students 
enrolled. The system of fellowships is intended as a still 
further stimulus to advanced study. In the earlier years 
of the College, six fellowships were awarded annually. 
One, a European fellowship, worth five hundred dollars, 
was awarded for purposes of study abroad to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class, selected without application 
by the student, by vote of the Faculty: Five resident 
fellowships in the following departments, Greek, English, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology, were also awarded 
annually. I quote from the programme in regard to them : 
“ They entitle the holder to free tuition, a furnished room 
in the College buildings, and the sum of three hundred and 
fifty dollars yearly. They are open to graduates of Bryn 
Mawr College, or of any other college of good standing. 
. . . Generally speaking, the fellowships will be given to 
the candidate that has studied longest, or whose work 
affords the best promise of future success.” 

Last year three resident fellowships were added to those 
above mentioned; namely, in German, in Romance lan- 
guages, and in Chemistry. This year, through the gen- 
erosity of Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore, another foreign 
fellowship has been added, besides some graduate scholar- 
ships worth two hundred dollars each. 

It remains now to add just what original work has been 
done to justify all this preparation for it. The list is not 
long, as yet, but we must remember that such things are 
matters of slow growth, and the first graduating class left 
Bryn Mawr in June, 1889, not yet five years ago. Miss 
Emily James Smith, B.M., ’89, has published, through 
Harper & Brothers, a volume of translations from “ Lucian ” 
{with introductory essay, the volume meeting with approval 
from the best critics). Essays from the same hand have 
appeared in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” Miss Emily Greene 
Bulch, B.M., ’89, has published as an American Economic 
Association monograph, ‘“ Systems of Poor-Relief in 
France.” Miss Eleanor Lord, Fellow in History, B.M., 
’°89-g0, and now Professor of History in Smith College, has 
published in the “ Annals of the Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences’ a study of “ Arbitration.”” Miss Lucy 
M. Salmon, Fellow in History, 87-88, has done some 
well-known work in social science, which has appeared in 
various periodicals. Miss Marguerite Sweet, Fellow in 
English, ’91~-92, wrote a history and theory of formation 
of the weak verbs in the Teutonic languages, which was 
presented before the American Philological Association at 
its annual meeting in 1892. | 

Whether the graduates and graduate students of Bryn 
Mawr have as yet produced much or little, so much at least 
has been accomplished: they have learned what original 
research means; that not all possible knowledge has been 
collected within the covers of any set of books; above all, 
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that they themselves have not, by absorbing any set of 
books, exhausted the sum of knowledge. 

They are thus the better prepared to meet the concrete, 
living world, the great reality of which the painfully and 
slowly gathered learning of the past expresses but a few 
partial phases; which defies our puny efforts to reduce it 
in its totality to plan, limit, and measure, yet which ever 
allures to new attempts that will some day lead to a knowl- 
edge that shall eclipse the knowledge of the past as the 
stars are eclipsed by the noonday sun. 


How to Can and Preserve Fruit 
By Florence May Ferguson 


Before preparing fruit for canning, the glass jars, new 
and old, should be thoroughly washed and partly filled with 
warm water, sealed, and turned upside down on the table, 
to determine that they do not leak. Fruit often spoils be- 
cause care is not taken in selecting perfect jars and rub- 
bers. To prevent cracking, the jars should be thoroughly 
heated before pouring in the boiling fruit; this can be ac- 
complished by having all the jars to be filled standing in 
a pan of hot water, and, just before using each jar, filling it 
with very hot water for a few seconds. Pour out the water 
and stand the jar on a plate to fill. The fruit should 
always be boiling hot when canned ; if it should cool before 
poured in the cans, it must be placed on the stove and re- 
heated before proceeding. In canning all kinds of fruit, 
overflow the jars before sealing. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Canned.—Hull, weigh, and wash. Allow half a pound of 
granulated sugar to one pound of strawberries. Use no water; 
enough adheres to the berries to keep the sugar from burning. 
Put the sugar and strawberries into the kettle in alternate layers, 
and gradually heat through on back part of stove. Bring for- 
ward and boil five minutes. Have the jars thoroughly heated, 
fill to overflowing, and seal as quickly as possible. 

Preserved.—Allow one pound of granulated sugar to one 
pound of strawberries. Place together in a kettle on back part 
of stove until the sugar is dissolved into syrup; then bring for- 
ward and boil slowly until syrup thickens when cooled; test it, 
after cooking about forty or fifty minutes, by cooling a little in 
acup. Put inté heated jars, but do not seal until the preserve 
is cold. 

PINEAPPLES 

Canned.—Slice, peel, and cut into small pieces. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of granulated sugar and one pint of water 
to two pounds of pineapple. Boil together about ten minutes, 
put into heated jars, fill to overflowing, and seal as quickly 
as possible. Pineapples weighing about four pounds make 
about two pounds of fruit when peeled. 

CHERRIES 

Canned.— Allow three-quarters of a pound of granulated sugar 
and half a pint of water to two pounds of cherries. Gradually 
heat together, and boil slowly for ten minutes. Have the jars 
thoroughly heated, fill to overflowing, and seal as quickly as 
possible. 

Preserved.—Allow one pound of granulated sugar to one 
pound of cherries. Place together in a kettle on back part of 
stove, until the sugar is dissolved into syrup; then bring forward 
and boil slowly until syrup thickens when cooled. Test it, after 
cooking about forty or fifty minutes, by cooling a little in a cup. 
Put into heated jars, but do not seal until the preserve is cold. 
For preserving use tart cherries, pitted. 


One Evil of School Life 


The “ Quarterly Review” says : 

Our public-school and university system of training simply 
consists, from its conception to its end, in one continued series 
of competitions among those whom it is training for practical 
life, and the most successful competitor is supposed to be the 
most promising man of the future. But the triumphs thus ob- 
tained on the threshold of practical life are not infrequently 
purchased by a strain on the power of adolescent manhood, to 
be followed by a period of lassitude and indifference when the 
real work of the world begins. 

A story is current that in early life one of the ablest and most 
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vigorous of modern statesmen was reproached by a relation for 
his apparently incurable indolence, and he retorted: “I am 
storing energy.” 

There is no doubt that more men and more women bear 
the effects of overwork at this period than the world realizes. 
The end of life is the fullness of power; how worse than 
foolish it is, right at the threshold of life, to live, for 
four or five years, so as to use up the vitality and energy 
that would have carried one through for half a lifetime ! 
Exhaustion is the legitimate fruit of a well-spent life, but is 
a disgrace to youth, It stands for misused time and lack 
of judgment, as well as for the unwisdom of parental and 


pedagogic standards. 


The Vacation Fund 


The generous donations of the past week to the Vaca- 
tion Fund of The Outlook show that even with the finan- 
cial pressure which affects all classes in our community— 
and none more than those who are classified as rich—the 
desire to lighten the burden and increase the happiness of 
those whose lives must be limited is not affected by the 
reduction ofincome. This Fund has always represented a 
certain percentage of self-sacrifice, but never as large as 
this year. The letters that come with the money show 
that invariably the regret is that the individual amounts 
are not more. Miss Dana’s School, at Morristown, N. J., 
gives another yearly evidence of its desire to help the 
other girls. ‘There was sent to Cherry Vale this week a 
gift from the pupils of Houghton Seminary, at Clinton, 
N. Y.—a portable swing. ‘The continued interest of the 
sschool-girls in Cherry Vale, and in those who find under 
its roof health and rest,,is one of the promises for the 
future that the classes will never drift apart again. 


A Working-Girl, Middletown, N. Y................ccsdeceee.: 5 00 
Missionary Society, Miss Dana’s School, Morristown, N. J... 36 05 
Junior Girls, St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn........ 5 25 


Rule Above Mind 


As an illustration of the methods that are in vogue in the 
New York School Board, especially in the line of economy, 
the following facts are significant :, Sections of old New 
York which were formerly resident sections of the city have 
now been given over to business, the people who formerly 
lived there having gone up-town and out of town, so that 
the attendance at the schools located in this part of the 
city has been steadily falling off of recent years. There 
is a law that provides that when the average attendance of 
pupils falls below thirty-five the salary of each teacher may 
be cut down. Of course there is a necessity for some such 
law. If it were not so, disagreeable teachers could not be 
held in check ; and every one knows, who has ever attended 
a public school, or been familiar with the children who 
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attend public schools, that there are teachers whose in- 
justice, arbitrariness, disagreeable personality, make them 
a very great trial to pupils, and that many parents, while 
their children are in the classes of these teachers, are 
compelled to try all sorts of coercion, even to bribing, to 
secure the attendance of the children. The only thing 
that holds such teachers in check is the loss of salary if 
the average attendance is not maintained. In the case of 
the teachers in the sections above mentioned the law works 
great injustice. They have been assigned to positions in 
these schools by the authorities; the depreciation in the 
attendance has been due to a cause entirely beyond the con- 
trol of any one. Even then the aumber in attendance is 
about the number of pupils that one teacher ought to have, 
if she is to do any individual teaching, Instead of using 
these schools as experiment stations, where domestic train- 
ing, manual training, and what might be called ungraded 
work could be done, the schools have simply been treated 
as all other schools are treated—forced to maintain the 
same routine, and the teachers are compelled to suffer in 
pocket because there are not enough children to keep the 
school up to the average of attendance demanded by the 
Board. 

Less than eight blocks from one of these schools is a 
school where, for the entire past year, the children in the 
four lower primary grades have been allowed to attend 
the schools in half-day sessions only. Why not have 
transferred the older pupils from these overcrowded schools 
to the schools further down-town that are not crowded, and 
so double the classes in the primary grades of the over- 
crowded schools, if the law were such that the schools could 
not be differentiated from the other schools in the city? 
When one considers what an opportunity is lost in the 
management of these down-town schools, one cannot help 
but wish that the educated women of New York would 
turn their time, talents, and.interests into a channel where 
they could accomplish positive results. 


Sunday Afternoons with My Girls 
“IT Am Sorry” 
By Heloise E. Hersey 


A phrase often on one’s lips is used so carelessly that it 
becomes empty, though it ought to represent a deep 
spiritual experience. It is the little phrase, “I am sorry.” 
It serves as sufficient excuse to mother, teacher, or friend 
for obedience or neglect, and seems to many a girl to wipe 
out all stain from the leafand make the spoiled day as good 
as new. But unless it answers to a real fact of conscience 
it gives no such absolution, and, indeed, its use makes the 
conscience lose its quick sensitiveness. Let us consider 
what “I am sorry” often means, and then what it should 
mean. First, we use it to express distress at being found 
out in a fault. We are uncomfortable when we have for- 
gotten a promise or spoken an unkind word which has been 
traced back to us, and we utter our glib expression of 
penitence which is as false as any other lie. Again, we 


_ profess sorrow for an act when we regret only that we have 


by it grieved or offended a certain person. To sink in the 
esteem of a friend is humiliating. It is easy to mistake the 
twinge of wounded vanity for that wholesome ache of con- 
science which is the “growing pain” of character. Or, 
again, most contemptible of all, we may be “ sorry”’ only 
that we must be punished, with no sort of regret for our 
moral loss in some selfish or cruel or deceitful word. 
What ought we to mean by “I am sorry”? It should 
come only as the clear voice of a well-trained conscience, 
speaking as positively as the ear of the violinist speaks of 
the false note of his string. Morality is the good taste of 
the spirit, and a lapse from it should jar on every sense as 
a violent discord of color or sound jars on the artist. But 
it is not enough that the quick word should come from the 
conscience. It must be obeyed as well as heard, and the 
fruit of the sin must be instantly surrendered. The gir} 
who has taken praise which did not belong to her must 
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hasten to set herself right in the eyes of those whom she 
deceived. The girl who has given currency to a piece of 
cruel gossip must retrace her steps, and not only express 
her contrition to the victim, but remove so far as she may 
(alas that it can never be completely!) the wicked im- 
pression made by her word on the minds of others. Yet 
further, the real penitent—whether the sin be large or 
small—must accept willingly the natural penalty, without 
trying to supplant it by an artificial punishment which 
would be more easily borne. Men and women from the 
Dark Ages till now have always preferred to adjust their 
own punishments. It is easier to give a coin toa beg- 
gar, and hope thus to square accounts with the aveng- 
ing Fates, than to take gladly the loss of respect or 
trust which would follow our making a clean breast of a 
fault to our friend. But by no such device can we divert 
the great laws of the moral world. Sooner or later we reap 
what we sow—not some crop of weeds easier to harvest 
than those we have planted. Penance is not health-giving. 
If we are to be strong morally, we must let legitimate pun- 
ishment do its sharp and sanative work on mind and 
character. 

Finally, true sorrow for a fault, giving up the fruits of 
the sin and bending to the penalty, will leave us better 
armed against the same temptation, instead of weaker to 
resist it. It is the fatal result of moral failure that it is 
progressive in its deadly effect. ‘The social lie which 
reddens the cheek to-day is told without a tremor next 
week. The flippant laugh at a questionable bit of gossip 
ceases to be forced before the end of the first winter in 
society. The irritability which made the whole day un- 
happy with the ugly remembrance of it, becomes a matter 
of course if often indulged. But when “I am sorry * comes 
not only from the lips, but from conscience, mind, and 
heart, then penitence sets up a barrier against that par- 
ticular sin, instead of leveling one. “To do so no more 
is the truest repentance,” says George Eliot; we may 
well add that truest repentance cam do the hateful act no 
more, but, working out its own blessed if painful work, 
leaves the heart strong for further conflict. 


The Children 


Only to keep them so! 
_ Soft, warm, and young ; 
The wee, feeble fingers, 
The babbling tongue ; 
Tears that we kiss away, 
Smiles that we win; . 
Careless of knowledge, 
As guiltless of sin. 


Only to keep them so! 
Frank, true, and pure; 

Of our full wisdom 
So lovingly sure ; 

©ur frown all they shrink from, 
Our fiat their law ; 

Our store, whence all gladness 
They fearlessly draw. 


Only to keep them so ! 
Sweet hands that cling, 
Sweet lips that laugh for us, 
Sweet tones that ring ; 
Curls that we train to wave, 

Feet that we guide, 
Each fresh step a wonder, 
Each new word a pride. 


Only to keep them so! 
Women and men | 

Are the tinies that circled us 
Lovingly then. 

Gentle and good to us, 
Patient and strong, 
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Guarding our weaknesses, 
Bearing us long. 


Tenderly mocking us, 
Old thoughts and ways 
That scarcely keep measure 
With life’s rapid days. 
Good to us—waiting, 
Our sunset shows fair !— 
But, only to have them so, 
Just as they were! 
—All the Year Round. 


Picked Up 
The women of Denver have formed a Clothes Club, and 
will begin to wear a certain style of dress on the street. 


The following rule is given for hanging a hammock: 
The head should be hung six and a quarter feet from the 
ground, and three and three-quarters at the foot. The 
rope at the head should be less than twelve inches long, 
the one at the foot four and one-half feet. This, it is said, 
will keep the head stationary. 


A story is going the rounds of the papers that Pader- 
ewski became greatly interested in a small boy living in a 
seaport town where the musician was playing. The small 
boy was barefoot, and his new friend took him into town 
and bought him shoes. The next morning, in front of 
Paderewski’s lodgings, all the barefoot children in the town 
were sitting, making prominent display of their bare feet. 


The Mayor of Biddeford, Me., would not permit the 
circus performance on Decoration Day. There is cause 
of rejoicing that the spirit of the day is preserved. There 
is a spirit of gladness because of the country saved from 
disunion, but it should never be forgotten that the saving 
of the country caused the loss of most valuable lives. The 
day is one of the few that identifies itself entirely with the 
history of the country. 


An article in the “ Westminster Review” states that 
orchids can be cultivated with less care and less expense 
than almost any other indoor plant. The writer states 
that a well-chosen collection of orchids would bloom all 


the year, that the popular idea that orchids are expensive 


is an erroneous one, that they are not expensive in the 
beginning, and are very much more satisfactory than the 
plants which people usually cultivate as house-plants. He 
calls the orchids the immortals of the plant creation. 


Whatever the cause, the new habit of dining clubs near 
centers of business is one of the wisest and healthiest 
movements of late years in New York. Naturally, these 
clubs have become centers of business; men of like inter- 
ests have joined together, either in large clubs, supporting 
their own club-house, or in smaller clubs, renting rooms © 
and restaurants, and the still smaller ones of groups of men 
having tables reserved for them in restaurants. This has 
practically put an end to the old habit of eating a sand- 
wich at a lunch-counter, too often accompanied by bever- 
ages that may increase the energy for the next hour, but 
which usually rob the next six. Now men take a rational 
length of time to eat their lunch, and frequently save time, 
as it has become the habit to make the club, whatever its 
size, a meeting-place for the transaction of business. 


In New York and Brooklyn the Health Boards have 
been struggling among the foreign population to vaccinate 
those who have not been vaccinated. In Russia and in 
parts of Austria and Poland, May is the month in which 
the annual vaccination of children is made. The people 
from these countries in the tenement regions have fought 
hard against vaccination, leaving the impression that they 
objected to vaccination; that they feared it—feared its 
effects. They realized that smallpox was ahout them, and 
yet all sorts of devices were tried to escape the doctors. 
Great was the surprise of the officials when, on May 1, 
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these people began flocking to the Health Board with 
their children. Smallpox has died out, so that it hardly 
counts in the reports of weekly vital statistics; in May 
500 women brought their babies for vaccination in one day, 
and 300a day were vaccinated for several days. Habit, 
the custom of the foreign land, under which these mothers 
had grown up, controlled them. Neither fear of the law 
nor fear of infection from the disease moved them, but 
when the month came in which it was customary to per- 
form this duty they calmly appeared, often traveling great 
distances, many of them walking and carrying the babies, 
to appear before the very men who filled them with anger 
and terror only the week before. 


Jim’s Balloon Ascension 
By Sydney Dayre 


“ Aunt Jane !” 

“Well ?” 

Jim’s voice was jerky, pleading,’ and anxious; Aunt 
Jane’s, quiet and unresponsive. 

». “ There’s a balloon ascension over to the Fair grounds 
to-morrow.” 

**T don’t know that that concerns me—or you.” 

“It does me, Aunt Jane. I want to go. Can’t I?” 

**'You have had your day at the Fair, James.” 

Jim hated to be called James, probably because the only 
one who had ever called him so, being Aunt Jane, always 
spoke it in a chilly tone. 

“But, Aunt Jane,” with an increase of anxiety, “if I’d 
known there was going to be an ascension I wouldn’t ’a’ 
went yesterday. I’ve never seen a balloon. I want to— 
awful bad. I’ll—behave real good.” 

Jim’s voice weakened a little on the last words; not that 
he did not mean an honest, stalwart promise, but that he 
knew his behavior on the day before had been open to 
criticism. He was not at all surprised that Aunt Jane 
agreed with him in this. 

“‘James,”’ in her coldest, quietest voice, “ I suppose you 
remember something of what took place yesterday.” 

“I’m sorry—” began Jim, who, to tell the truth, had 
not felt any sorrow for his escapades until they now 
seemed in danger of erecting a wall between himself and 
further fun. ' | 

“It’s no good to be sorry, but it is some good for me to 
know that you are kept out of mischief. You got into a 
fight with the boys from Holmes’s School. You let some 
of the prize ducks out of their cage, and they were chased 
by the boys, and I had to pay for them. You ”—Aunt 
Jane’s tone showed that she was approaching the climax 
of Jim’s sins—“ rode on one of the race ponies.” 

“Tt wasn’t inarace. It was just some of us trying the 
ponies. It went good, too, and they said I rode tiptop,” 
Jim continued, consumed by his longing desire for just 
such a pony. | 

“What did you look like when you came home ?” 

“Well—I tore my clothes, I know. And—but this 
bump’s going down, and my eye’ll be all right by to-morrow. 
Aunt Jane, please let me! I’ll behave well—honest and 
true I will.” 

“T think you have had enough of the Fair, and that 
settles it.” 

Jim knew it did. He walked out without another word, 
but with just the birth of another thought in his mind—a 
thought so wild that at first it arose only to be set aside. 

He sped into the hay-loft and threw himself down in a 
paroxysm of anger and despair. The cool air blew in 
upon his hot cheeks, and the great elms, their yellowing 
leaves one by one beginning to loose their hold on the 
branches, whispered in the autumn breeze. The grass was 
still green, and everything about the prosperous, well-kept 
farm was pleasant to look upon. 

But Jim hated it. From the time of the death of his 
parents, two years before, he had made his home with 
another branch of the family, in a house full of rollicking 
boys and girls, who received, perhaps, rather too little than 
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too much training. Then circumstances had ordered that 
he should go to Aunt Jane’s. 7 

He had been received with kindness which was not in- 
tentionally cold. Miss Preston desired to do her duty by 
her orphan nephew. He was well provided with all that a 
boy belonging in a well-to-do family should have. But 
before he had been for a week in the big house on the big 
farm, Jim, if he had been that kind of a boy, would have 
cried his heart out with lonely homesickness. 

Not being that kind of a boy, he took refuge in things 
about him, making friends with servants and animals, soon 
liking and being liked by all except’Aunt Jane. She, 
cherishing a belief that boys were prone to ill-doing and 
must be held down, did her best to keep him repressed by 
her chill manner. 

He grew fairly to hate the measured tone, sometimes 
indulging in a willful bit of mischief by way of finding 
relief in rousing Aunt Jane to a little show of anger. 

As he now lay in the hay, his whole soul arose in a 
rebellion quite foreign to his naturally genial disposition. 
With a little management Jim could have developed a 
frank and generous good will which would have made him 
a most lovable inmate of any home. : 

won’t stand it !’”’ he cried to himself. ‘I hate Aunt 
Jane, and—she hates me. Yes, I knowit. She always 
stops me in everything I want to do. I won’t mind her. 
I’ll—go to the Fair in spite of her !” 

It was a daring thought, but the relish of it increased as 
he dwelt on it. 

“Yes, I will! I’ll go, and I’ll stay all day. And I'll 
do everything I want to do. If she’d been good about it 
and let me go, I’d have been a good boy. 

*“ What’ll she say when I come home?” 

The wild thought grew with the cherishing. 

won’t come back! Ihateithere. I’d rather go and 
work for my living somewhere. I’ll—ride a race-horse.”’ 

The idea was delightful in its utter recklessness. Doubly 
so because it would be shocking to Aunt Jane. 

Early the next morning Jim stood in his room, firmly set 
in his new purpose. 

The suit of clothes he had worn at the county fair lay 
on a chair, mended with the painstaking care which Aunt 
Jane brought to all that she did. If Jim could have remem- 
bered a single really tender word or look from his aunt, it 
may be supposed that his heart would have been touched 
by this evidence of her care for him. If even she had 
once in a while roundly scolded him, it would have been, 
Jim thought, refreshing ; but that cold look and measured 
voice—ah ! 

“Tll wear wy best suit—yes, I will! What’s the differ- 
ence? As I’m never coming back, she can’t roll up her 
eyes and look shocked at me. And I don’t care if I do 
spoil ’em, either !”’ 

An hour later, at breakfast-time, Jim could not be found, 
nor did any reply come to the numerous calls of his name. | 

“I’m ready to guess I know where he’s gone, though, 
ma’am,” said the housekeeper. ‘“ I saw him go out the side 
gate an’ round the back of the barn just after I got up. 
So I reckoned in my own mind he’d gone to the Fair. 
Possessed about that balloon he was, all yesterday. Just 
like boys, you know, ma’am,” with a look which conveyed 
an appeal for mercy for the criminal. 

But Aunt Jane set her lips together, thinking within her- 
self that for a lady who had never done such a foolish 
thing as get married, it was really rather hard to be 
bothered by the boys of other people. 

But as the hours wore on, Miss Jane’s hardness relaxed 
a little. She was uneasy at the thought of the scatter- 
brained boy being at the Fair, with no one to look after 
him. 

The quiet of the place seemed oppressive. She had 
learned, scarcely realizing to herself, to like the sound of 
the careless shout and rattling talk, not to speak of the 
bright eyes which were so like those of her brother who 
left home so long ago, as the result of a trifling quarrel, 
never to come back. 

“IT believe I’ll drive over to the Fair grounds myself,” 
she observed in the early afternoon. “I really wanted to 
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_ get hold of a few of those premium Hubbard squash seeds. 
And this being the last day, I could likely get them.” 


Jim was having a glorious time at the Fair. He whipped 
a boy who was abusing a smaller boy, dashed in among a 
lot of horses to catch hold of one which was getting beyond 
the control of a woman who drove it, found a lost: little 
girl and walked around with her for an hour in search of 
her friends, drank too much lemonade and ate too many 
peanuts, quarreled with some boys at a merry-go-round 
and got knocked off one of the wooden horses, rode a 
donkey in a race, and, after having been lavishly dined by 
the mamma of the found little girl, was fully ready to enjoy 
the balloon ascension. 

The crowd was collecting around it, with the usual inside 
fringe of boys; the very inside fringe being composed of 
those happy boys who chanced to have no one looking 
after them. Prominent among these was, of course, Jim. 

He balanced on the very edge of the hole in the ground 
in which was built a fire over which the balloon, in process 
of being filled with hot air, bobbed and swayed in a man- 
ner most exciting and aggravating to boys who could not 
get inside the more and more closely packed crowd. He 
conversed with the balloon man, offering to go up with 
him on that, or—remembering that he was now to look 
out for his own living—any other day. 

“ Think you'd like it, do you?” said the man. 

** Yes, I know I should.” 

“But I go on the trapeze, till I get clear up. Then I 
climb into the basket.” 

“‘1’d do that,” agreed Jim. ‘“ You let me try it.” 

“TI guess you’d better wait a bit.” 

This was disappointing ; but Jim, resolved to learn all 
the ins and outs of balloon travel, continued to mix himself 
with matters in a way which brought upon him more than 
one rating from those engaged in the inflation of the big toy. 

“ All ready ?” 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” 

Cheers rang up from a thousand voices as at length the 
aeronaut threw.off his outside clothing and appeared in a 
suit of gayly colored tights. 

“ Out of the way!’ shouted a man, in a voice of dismay. 

The shout was for Jim. As the trapeze ropes which 
had been lying slack straightened out with the loosening 
of the huge ball from the confining cords, Jim felt a rasp- 
ing along his neck, caused bya swiftly moving rope. Then 
it tightened, and, with a gasp, he laid desperate hold of it 
above his head, as a half-noose cut cruelly into his neck. 

Cries of alarm filled the air but just now ringing with 
cheers. A dozen arms were reached out in attempt to 
help, but the boy had in one instant been jerked out of 
reach above the heads of the crowd. 

“Hold on! hold tight!” 

Frantic shrieks followed him. 

“Don’t let go, or you’ll be dashed to pieces !”’ 

“Good fellow! Brave boy! Hold on!” 

The aeronaut had just time to let go his hold on the 
trapeze, his quick eye at once perceiving that his weight 
on the rope would take away the last chance for the boy’s 
life. 

At that moment there fell upon Jim’s ear a familiar voice, 
raised to a piercing cry. 

“It’s my boy! Mine!—mine! Give 
him to me!” 

And for one moment his terror-strieken glance fell upon 
Aunt Jane’s face—not cold and forbidding, but strained in 
an agony of tender fear. With a scream of fright his eyes 
met hers in a frantic appeal for help—the help he knew 
she could not give. 

The chorus of excited voices mingled in a hollow roar, 
then died into silence as Jim went up—up—still struggling 
with that cruel rope. At last he got it around one arm, 
then another, loosening that choking pressure about his 
throat. Another passing of the rope about his arms, each 
one attended with fearful effort. The blood rushed to his 
head. There was a blackness before his eyes and a roar- 
ing in his ears. 

Another violent struggle for the life which seemed so 


Let him down! 
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sweet now that it might be going from him. He gained 
another twist on the rope, and could now draw a free 
breath. 

A glance below turned him sick and giddy. As through 
a mist, he got a glimpse of the distant landscape. He 
was moving on and up, a helpless speck between heaven 
and earth. 

Where was he going? When should he stop—and 
where? Would it be hours in which he must be held in 
this wise? Would darkness find him still drifting at the 
mercy of the wind? 

Then another thought came. This was being his own 
master—starting out to have his own way! What a wild 
longing seized him to be back among the quiet farm scenes 
which he had sometimes found irksome! Even Aunt Jane’s 
peculiarities could be borne. But how about that look 
caught from Aunt Jane’s eyes? No coldness or indiffer- 
ence there, surely. 

Along with a cry for help went a fervent resolution to 
make better use of his life if blessed opportunity should come. 


“ He’s drifting over the lake.” 

“ Then that’ll be the last of him.” 

“* No—not if he gets down before dark.” 

Excitement had run wild on the Fair ground. Women 
cried and fainted, and men turned white, as the boy was 
carried beyond reach of possible help. Throats were 
hoarse with shouting after him directions which could not 
be heard. 

Aunt Jane, beside herself with excited alarm, was taken 
in kindly hands, and at length conveyed home against her 
vigorous protest. 

‘‘ We'll bring you the news the first moment,” she was 
assured. ‘‘ We’ll follow him up and keep constant watch.” 

Numbers of the country neighbors followed the slowly 
moving balloon, which at no time rose beyond easy ob- 
servation. Boats were had in readiness as at length it 
hung over the lake. 

It’s coming down !” 


“What makes me feel so funny, when I ain’t hurt a 
bit ?” 

Jim asked it when near the end of his quick ride home, 
sitting on the bottom of a light buggy, with his head on 
the seat. He was glad to lay it down again after a look 
around, 

“No wonder you feel funny, my little chap,” said his 
kindly caretaker. “ No—you’re not hurt, but it will take 
a few days of your aunt’s nursing to get you back where 
you were.” 

And there she was—Aunt Jane rushing to meet him 
with a cry of thankfulness. As she clasped him in her 
arms, it might have occurred to both that they had found 
something which they had before been missing. 

If Aunt Jane had, she never said so. But, in later years 
of his happy boyhood, Jim sometimes said to himself: “I 
had to go up in a balloon to find out—some things.” 


Full Time 


A gentleman, according to the “ Youth’s Companion,” 
gave the following description of his bicycle lessons : 

“T am trying to learn to ride a bicycle,” remarked an 
elderly bachelor, who walked somewhat stiffly, to a friend 
whom he encountered on the street. “I’m just going home 
from my Jesson now. I’ve had more tumbles than usual 
this afternoon, and that’s saying a good deal.” 

‘“‘ How long are your lessons ?”’ inquired the friend. 

“Half an hour,” responded the bicyclist, with a rueful 
countenance; “twenty-five minutes on the floor and five 
in the air is my usual proportion !”’ 


Think twice before you speak, my son; and it will do no 
harm if you keep on thinking while you: speak.—Zoston 
Transcript. 
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The Fishing Cormorant 
By Helen M. North 


“(-0-0-0-0!” calls the Japanese fisherman 
in the early morning, and, in response to his 
call, from their opened cages a little company 
of trained fishing cormorants come out to greet 
their master and follow him to the river-bank, 
where his day’s work and theirs is to begin. 
If he is quite a prosperous fisherman, the 
Chinaman or 
Japan man 
may have a 
dozen birds 
and three or 
four men to 
help him, and 
very likely he 
brings home 
three or four 
hundred 
pounds of fish 
at night. 

But _—inot 
every cormo- 
rant knows 
how to fish in 
a way that 
will prove of 
service to his master. The little birds are 
taken when they are the merest bits of down, 
and placed in baskets warmly lined with wool, 
where they are fed on choice food—that is, it 
is choice to them, though chopped eels and 
bean curd would not please all palates. 

After a month or so their training begins. 
All cormorants are extravagantly fond of fish, 
and are very greedy, so that it would seem im- 
possible to train them to catch fish for any- 
thing but their own eating. But it is done in 
this way: First the little fowl is given only a 
very small supply of food, just enough so that 
he is hungry all the time. Then the trainer 
ties a string around the bird’s neck, or else 
slips over it a leather or rubber ring, so that 
the fish when caught cannot be swallowed. 
Then, held by a long hempen string which the 
trainer keeps in his hand, the funny little 
fisher-bird is allowed to swim out into the 
water, where instinct and hunger teach him to 
dive for the first fish he sees. He may try to 
swallow the fish—of course, as he is yet un- 
trained, he caught him for that purpose—but 
the trainer has other plans, and while the bird 
is trying to get his prize down past the ring on 
his throat, the trainer pulls him in to land, 
presses his hand against the throat, and, lo! 
he has‘the fish. 

The bird soon learns that if he cheerfully 
gives up the fish which he catches, he is by 
and by rewarded with a plentiful repast and 
allowed to go home and rest. The Japanese 
have practiced this process of training for over 
a thousand years. I am told that the birds 
are never allowed to work more than three 
hours a day, and a large dealer in fish has a 
supply of birds that work in relays. 

Both Chinese and Japanese use cormorants 
for fishing, but the methods are not just alike 
in the two countries, because the rivers of Japan 
are much swifter than those of China. The 
Japanese trainer shows very great skill in the 
way that he manages his birds. Each has its 
own number, and knows when it is called. In 
the long ~éaz-boat four men often go out to- 
gether—two to manage the boat and two to 
care for the cormorants. One man takes in 
his hand twelve lines, to each of which a cor- 
morant is attached, and he is so skillful and 
so alert that he manages them all without once 
getting the lines entangled or making the mis- 
take of drawing the wrong bird in. The cor- 
morant makes no mistake either. Suppose 
that he is No. 7 in the line. He knows that 
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his turn to disgorge fish comes after his right- 
hand neighbor, and if he should be drawn to 
the boat out of turn, he would make his dis- 
pleasure very evident. 

He is a queer-looking bird, this fishing cor- 
morant, not unlike a great wild turkey in 
his shape and size, also something like a 
goose, and his wings spread out four or five 
feet. He has web feet and a strong bill as 
long as his head and hooked at the end—the 
best possible shape for fishing. 

The Japanese use the cormorant for catch- 
ing the ayu, a handsome, silvery fish about a 
foot long, with bright golden spots on each 
shoulder. It is a very delicate morsel, the 
ayu, and has ready sale in all the markets of 
Japan, whether fresh, boiled, or dried. 

Usually the fisherman does not draw in his 
bird until he has caught five or six fish—and 
there is ample room for them all in the cor- 
morant’s great throat. Sometimes a bird gets 
hold of a fish that is too large for it to swallow, 
and there is a great fluttering and flopping in 
the water, and then another bird comes to 
help out the fisher. One takes the fish by the 
head and the other by the tail, and so they 
swim to shore like good birds and give up 
their prize to the master. 

The Chinese fisherman has a way of getting 


his birds together in his boat, and when he ' 


gives the signal by striking his oar upon the 
water, all the birds fly overboard and dive for 
the first fish that they see. Or, if he has but 
a single bird, like the one in the picture, he 
may go out on a raft, and when the bird 
catches a fish, he paddles up and overtakes 
him. If the cormorant becomes indolent and 
prefers swimming around at his ease in the 
sunshine, he is punished by having his feet 
tied together, and is towed in to shore. 

The prices for cormorants vary with their 
years and accomplishments. When they are 
under six weeks and have had no training, 
they are valued at a dollar or two; but a thor- 
oughly trained 
bird, especially 
one with a large 
bill, brings as much 
as twenty dollars, 
and they are rarely 
useful for fishing 


after their fifth 
year. 

The Japanese 
have a _ curious 


way of making a 
“scare-cord net,” 
as they call it. Connected with an ordinar 
receiving-net woven in meshes about an inc 
wide is a hempen “ scare-cord,” from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty feet long, having 
many short side branching lines of hemp to 
which cormorant feathers are fastened. While 
one man keeps the receiving-net open, four 
others scare the fish down the stream with 
the cord, and so drive them into the net. 
Cormorant-fishing used to be one of the 
royal sports in England, and, in the time of 
Charles the First, the master of the cormo- 
rants was one of the officials of the King’s 


household. The English cormorant was 
hooded and was carried like a falcon. 
In Sioux Land 


When you borrow a dish, or a cooking- 
utensil, if you ever do such a thing, you are 
very careful to hand it back perfectly clean ; 
but if you were out in the Sioux country and 
borrowed a cooking-utensil and sent it home 
perfectly clean, you would not be considered 
polite—you would be considered rude and 
mean. The polite thing in the Sioux country 
is to leave some of the food cooked in the 
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vessel to stick to the bottom and sides; this 
belongs to the lender of the vessel, and is his 
pay for its use. 


Some Compositions 


A small boy was compelled to write a com- 
position on salt. This was the result : 

“Salt is the stuff that makes things taste 
bad if you do not put it in them.” 

Here is another boy’s composition : 

“ Breath is made of air. We breathe always 
with our lungs, and sometimes with our livers, 
except at night, when our breath keeps life 
going through our noses while we are asleep. 
If it wasn’t for our breath, we should die 
whenever we slept. Boys that stay in a room 
all day should not breathe; they should wait 
till they get outdoors. For a lot of boys stay- 
ing in a room make carbonicide; and carboni- 
cide is more poisonous than mad dogs, though 
not just the same way. It does not bite; but 
that’s no matter as long as it kills you.” 


Two Tiny Friends 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, whose poems. 
little children love, has been living in the 
Sandwich Islands. Mr. Stevenson used to lie 
on a couch sometimes and play a flageolet. 
After a time a little mouse appeared on the 
shelf above his head, apparently because he 
loved music. When he had appeared a num- 
ber of times and found the music and the 
player both welcomed him, he came close 
enough to Mr. Stevenson to be petted. After 
a time he would come out on the shelf and 
scratch or whine to attract attention. At last 
he brought his wife, and both became Mr- 
Stevenson’s friends because they loved music. 


A Little Fish Astray 


A poor little trout found himself in a long, 
dark tunnel. He could not turn about; he 
must keep going with this stream on and on, 
but never coming into daylight. One morning 
there was a peculiar noise in a big organ ina 
city church, and when the organ-maker took 
the pipes out there was a little trout caught in 
a water-valve. The organ was blown. by water- 
power, and the little trout had followed the 
water-main \and pipes into the organ, and 
nearly destroyed the service by choking it. 

You see, a very small thing—this trout was 
only eight inches long—can cause a good deal 
of trouble. 

& 


She Wanted to Help 


It was the'tiny daughter of a clergyman of 
this city who was recently asked to accompany 
her mother on a walk. 

“ No,” was her positively spoken answer, 
“TI can’t go.” 

“ Why not?” 
“T have to help papa.” 
“In what way?” 
“He told me to sit here in this corner and 
keep quiet while he wrote his sermon, and I 
don’t believe he is half through yet.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


An Unfamiliar Article 


Several urchins noticed hanging in the win- 
dows of a drug-store in this city numerous 
lung-protectors, and one said: 

“ What’s them ?” 

Another said, in reply: “ Well, you don’t 
know much about how high-toned folks lives, 
does yer? High-toned folks has wipers when 
they eats, and kids has bibs. Them’s bibs— 
fancy ones.”—Boston Fournal. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


A Protest’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


I am to speak to you to-night respecting the recent 
action of the Presbyterian General Assembly in excluding 
from the office of a religious teacher in that Church the 
Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, for many years a Professor 
of Hebrew in Lane Theological Seminary. In speaking 
upon this case I shall confine myself to the history as it 
appears in the record. If, indeed, I were to go beyond 
that history, the events of which I am to speak would 
seem to you even worse than they will appear. 

In 1891, January of that year, Dr. Briggs, having been 
transferred from one chair to another in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, delivered an address on the authority of the 
Scripture. This address gave rise at once to much com- 
ment and to excited discussion in the Presbyterian Church. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly met in May follow- 
ing, and at that meeting it refused to ratify the transfer- 
ence of Dr. Briggs from one chair to the other. A little 
later charges were preferred against Dr. Briggs, and he 
was brought for trial, first before his own Presbytery, and 
then, on appeal, before the General Assembly, for teach- 
ing that the Bible is not without error. Other charges 
were preferred against him, but this is the only one with 
which we have to do this evening. Now, in March, 1891, 
before Dr. Briggs’s address had been printed and given to 
the public, while as yet nothing was known of its contents 
except from the imperfect and partial newspaper reports, 
resolutions were introduced into the Cincinnati Presbytery 
practically condemnatory of Dr. Briggs, though not men- 
tioning him by name. 

At that meeting of the Presbytery the questions thus 
came up, Was Dr. Briggs orthodox? Were his views con- 
sistent with subscription to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly’s Confession of Faith? Dr. Evans, one of the 
professors in the Lane Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Henry Preserved Smith, another professor in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, contended before the Presbytery that 
the views attributed to Dr. Briggs were not inconsistent 
with subscription to the Westminster General Confession 
of Faith. They were both of them thereupon asked by a 
Ministerial Association, to which, I believe, they both 
belonged, to present more fully their views on that ques- 
tion. They both complied with this request. Each read 
such a paper; and in Dr. Smith’s paper he took the 
ground that the Bible as we have it is not without errors in 
details. Later he wrote two articles for the “ Evangelist ” 
in which he also contended that it was not a ground for 
charging a man with treachery and dishonor if, after hav- 
ing subscribed to the Confession of Faith, he modified his 
views in details and still remained in the pulpit of the 
Church. And the only charge against Dr. Smith, for which 
he has been excluded from preaching in Presbyterian 
pulpits and from teaching in Presbyterian seminaries, is 
that he presented that paper to his brethren and printed 
those two articles in the “ Evangelist.” It is not charged 
that he has ever, in any Presbyterian pulpit, taught that 
the Bible is not without error; it is not charged that he 
has ever, in any theological seminary, taught that the Bible 
is not without error. He is excluded from the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian Church, and from teaching in the Presby- 
terian Church, because, when the question was up for 
debate in the Presbyterian Church whether it was legiti- 
mate or not legitimate to teach that the Bible is not with- 
out error, and before the Church had come to any decision 
on the subject, he argued that the decision of the Church 
should be that it is legitimate to teach that there is error 
in the Bible. For debating the debated question he is 
turned out of the Church, and absolutely for nothing else. 
Not for teaching in the pulpit, nor for teaching in the pro- 
fessor’s chair, that the Bible is not without any error; but 


‘Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brook , Sunday evening, June 3, 
br tne Preached extemporaneously, reported by Henry Winans, and revised 
author. 
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for presenting to his brother ministers, and at their request, 
a paper maintaining that, when the question came for 
decision before them, they should not exclude from the min- 
istry a man who taught that there are errors in the Bible. 

There are, and have been for a long time, in the Church 
of Christ, two theories respecting inspiration. One may be 
called the verbal theory. It is the doctrine, as it has been 
stated by one of its defenders, that every line, every word, 
and every letter of the Bible is directly inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. The other is the doctrine that some men of old 
were inspired, lifted above the normal operation of their 
faculties, and under that inspiration wrote the collection of 
books which we call the Bible, but that this uplifting influ- 
ence did not make them scientists, did not make them 
geographers, did not make them statisticians, did not make 
them, in one word, infallible. For the clearer statement of 
this issue I will read, first, a statement of the one theory 
and then of the other. The first I read is from Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, of Princeton : 

The historical faith of the Church has always been that all 
the affirmations of Scripture of all kinds, whether of spiritual 
doctrine or duty, or of physical or historical fact, or of psycho- 
logical or philosophical principle, are without any error when the 
ipsissima verba of the original autographs are ascertained and 
interpreted in their natural and intended sense. 


The other extract, a little longer, is from Mr. Gladstone, 
who, as you all know, is conservative in his theological and 
ecclesiastical views : 


No doubt there will be those who will resent any association 
between the idea of a divine revelation and the possibility of 
even the smallest intrusion of error in the vehicle. But ought 
they not to bear in mind that we are bound by therrule of reason 
to look for the same methods of procedure in this great matter 
of a special provision of divine knowledge for our needs, as in 
the other parts of the manifold dispensation under which Provi- 
dence has placed us? Now, that method or principle is one of 
sufficiency, not perfection; of sufficiency for the attainment of 
practieal ends, not of conformity to ideal standards. Bishop 
Butler, I think, would wisely tell us that we are not the judges, 
and that we are quite unfit to be the judges, of what may be the 
proper amount and the just condition of any of the aids to be 
afforded us in passing through the discipline of life. I will only 
remark that this default of ideal perfection, this use of a twilight 
instead of a noonday blaze, may be adapted to our weakness, 
and may be among the appointed means of exercising our faith. 
But what belongs to the present occasion is to point out that if 
probability and not demonstration marks the divine guidance of 
our paths in life as a whole, we are not entitled to require that 
when the Almighty, in his mercy, makes a special addition by 
revelation to what he has already given to us of knowledge in 
nature and in providence, that special gift should be unlike his 
other gifts, and should have all its lines and limits drawn out 
with mathematical precision. 


Those are the two conceptions of inspiration: the one 
which I have read from Dr. Hodge; the other involved in 


what I have read from Mr. Gladstone. Under the recent 


decision of the Presbyterian General Assembly, Mr. Glad- 
stone could not preach in a Presbyterian pulpit. But that 
is not all. For Dr. Henry Preserved Smith was not ex- 
cluded from the pulpit for preaching what Mr. Gladstone 
here declares. When the question was presented to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, May a man remain in the 
Presbyterian Church and hold either of these views ?>—may 
he remain and think, with Mr. Hodge, that every scientific, 
every physical, every material fact, the slightest date, was 
infallibly correct in the original autographs, which no man 
has ever seen?—and may he also remain in the Presby- 
terian Church if he thinks, with Mr. Gladstone, that God’s 
gracious gift of the Bible is, like his other gifts, adapted to 
our needs and made sufficient for his purpose, but not 
infallible ?—when, I say, that question was before the 
Presbyterian Church for the Presbyterian Church to de- 
cide, one of its members said to the Presbyterian Church, 
“T should decide to leave Mr. Gladstone in ;” and for say- 
ing, ‘I should decide to leave Mr. Gladstone in,” he is 
turned out. I hope I have made the issue clear. And it 
really seems to me that now I might stop. It really seems 
to me that the issue only needs to be clearly stated. But 
I am going on to tell you what I think about it. 

I protest against this action for four reasons: First, the 
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proceedings which resulted in this action are inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence; secondly, the action itself violates the essential 
American spirit; thirdly, it is subversive of the fundamental 
doctrine of Protestantism ; and, fourthly, it contravenes the 
principles, teaching, and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

In the first place, these proceedings violate the funda- 
mental principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. When a 
man is to be tried for a crime in an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity, our first endeavor is to secure a tribunal that shall 
be free from prejudice. We seek to do this in two ways. 
We gather a jury who are either unfamiliar with the facts, 
and therefore necessarily will be dependent upon the testi- 
mony brought before them, or else who have such un- 
prejudiced minds that they can pass judgment on the facts 
without prejudice to the accused; and, when a legal prin- 
ciple is to be determined, we secure certain experts, who are 
familiar with the principles of jurisprudence and free from 
personal prejudice—men of a judicial temper. The mere 
fact that a man has expressed beforehand a conviction on 
the subject that is to be brought for trial before him dis- 
qualifies him from acting in the case. In this case Dr. 
Henry Preserved Smith was brought for final trial before a 
mass-meeting, the majority of whose members were not 
familiar with either the Book of Discipline or with the 
results of Biblical criticism. But that is not all. He was 
brought before a packed mass-meeting. Men were sent 
up to this court for the very purpose of voting against the 
man whom they were to try. I said I would not travel 
outside the record; and in this statement I am not travel- 
ing outside the record. 

Dr. Smith came, in the first place, before his own Pres- 
bytery; and by this Presbytery he was first judged. And 
before this court had convened, before the question had 
been presented, before he had been heard in his own 
defense, one of the judges wrote this: 

We of the majority believe that the views promulgated by 
Professor Smith are widely at variance with the standards of the 
Church. We believe the utterance of them to be a violation of 
his subscription to the standards of our Church. We believe 
that it is clearly contrary to the Constitution of the Church for 
any minister to preach or any professor to teach such doctrines. 


Naturally, Dr. Smith objected to having his case passed 
on by judges who had already prejudged it ; naturally, the 
ecclesiastical court—because it was an ecclesiastical court 
—overruled his objection. St. Paul asked, ‘“‘ Dare any of 
you saints go to trial before the unrighteous and not before 
the saints?” If he had lived in our time, he would have 
modified that question and said, “‘ Dare any of you go to 
trial before the saints ?” 

I protest against this action, in the second place, because 
it is un-American in its spirit. We decide in America 
what we will do by majority of votes ; and when the major- 
ity has decided, though it is only a majority of one, we 
acquiesce. But this principle that the majority are to 
determine what is to be done is inextricably interwoven 
with another principle—absolute right of free discussion. 
We in America stand for this: that every question shall 
be freely and fully debated before decision is made. 

Now, it may be said that the question of what a Church 
shall teach is a question of action. It may be said, from 
the Presbyterian point of view, that the Church as a Church 
teaches something ; the teaching is not merely that of Dr. 
‘Hall, or Dr. Briggs, or Dr. Brown; it is the concurrent 
and organic teaching of the whole Church, and therefore 
the Church has a right to decide what shall be taught, and 
a man must teach accordingly or leave the Church. But 
in this case Dr. Smith is not turned out of the Church for 
teaching what the Church had decided ought not to be 
taught. While the question was an open question, while 
it was a matter of public debate, while the Presbyterian 
General Assembly still had the question to decide, for 
discussing the question under debate he is turned out of 
the Church. 

When the Civil War broke out, there was a question 
whether the Nation had a constitutional right to coerce 
the State, and some eminent men held that the Nation 
had no right to coerce, If, after that question had been 
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debated in the United States Senate and decided by a 
majority vote in favor of coercion, the United States Sen- 
ate had turned out of its body every man who had argued 
in favor of the doctrine of non-coercion, the United States 
Senate would have acted exactly as the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly has done. It is to-day an open question in 
our State whether, under the Constitution of this State, we 
have a right to make such a reform bill as will exclude 
illiterate voters from the polls. Every man in the New 
York Legislature who contended for that authority might 
be turned out of the New York Legislature for so contend- 
ing if the majority finally voted against him, if the New York 
Legislature should allow itself to be governed by the prin- 
ciples of the Presbyterian General Assembly. The Presby- 
terian General Assembly has, by its action, given public 
notice to every Presbyterian preacher in the land: “ You 
can take no part in any public debate of any public ques- 
tion agitated in this Church except at the hazard of being 
turned out of the ministry if the majority goes against 
you.” That is Presbyterianism—according to Saratoga. 

I protest against this action, in the third place, because 
it is subversive of the fundamental doctrine of Protestant- 
ism. The resolutions in the Cincinnati Presbytery, which 
initiated the proceedings against Dr. Smith, contained the 
following sentence : | 

We recognize the importance of full and free critical study of 
the Scriptures and kindred subjects, provided it be made in a 
reverential spirit, and with the purpose of vindicating the true 
nature of the Scriptures as held by our Church. 

That is, it is declared that a Presbyterian may study the 
Scripture in case he studies it_for the purpose of maintain- 
ing that the Scripture vindicates the previous doctrine of the 
Church. That is Romanism pure and simple. The funda- 
mental issue between the Catholic Church and Luther was 
precisely this: Shall the Church be supreme, or the Bible ? 
Luther said, “‘ Every man has a right to read the Bible for 
himself; every man has a right to reach his own decision. 
I will,” he said, “not be bound by the traditions of the 
Church and the interpretation of the doctors ; I stand for 
a free and open Bible;” and the Church of Rome said, 
‘‘No! You must accept the Bible as it is authoritatively 
interpreted by the traditions of the Church.” And that is 
the doctrine of the Cincinnati Presbytery, and now of the 
General Assembly. It declares: “‘ We stand for a reverent 
study of the Bible, provided it is for the purpose of main- 
taining the doctrine of the Scripture as it has already been 
declared by the Church.” The Church is the supreme and 
final authority; not the Scripture. We may study the 
Bible, provided we will agree that our study shall lead us 
to the result which our fathers were led to! Imagine a 
medical school saying to its students, ‘‘ You may take your 
microscope and study as much as you please, provided you 
will agree not to come to the conclusion that Pasteur is 
right in his theory of microbes.” Imagine a professor of 
sociology saying, ‘‘ You may study sociology as much as 
you please, provided you do not come to any conclusions 
different from those of Adam Smith in the ‘Wealth of 
Nations.’”’ This is practically saying you may not study 
at all. To say to a man, “‘ You may study provided you 
will agree beforehand what is to be the result of your 
study,” is to say, ‘Do not study.” The real issue pre- 
sented by the expulsion of Dr. Smith from the Presbyterian 
Church is this: May a Presbyterian minister study the 
Bible? The fundamental principle of Protestantism, that 
the Bible is a free book, the fundamental principle of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly’s Confession of Faith, that 
all traditions of the Church and all decrees of council are 
to be judged and measured by the Bible, are reversed ; 
henceforth all the Bible is to be measured and determined 
by the traditions of the Church and the decrees of 
council. If the Presbyterian Church stands by the action 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly of Saratoga, it 
ceases to be a Protestant Church. 

In the fourth place, I protest against this action because 
it is violative of the essential spirit and the fundamental 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Christ came into the world and 


called men to follow him; and he told those that followed 
him to unite in a great brotherhood to do his work. He 
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told them very explicitly what that work was, and what the 
conditions of that brotherhood were; and those conditions, 
as they are to be found again and again stated in his 
teachings, are simply love and loyaltyto him. That is all. 
‘Go into all the world,” he said to his disciples, “‘and bap- 
tize the nations into the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them whatever I have com- 
manded you; and, lo, I am with you”—that is the work, 
“Where two or three are gathered in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them ”’—that is the constitution of a 
Christian church. Here is a man whom his critics them- 
selves declare to have been actuated by a Christian spirit, 
whose faith and loyalty to Jesus Christ as the divine Re- 
deemer of the world no man has questioned, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly takes him out of its pulpit, and says to him 
that he is not worthy to preach the riches of the love of God 
in the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ because he thinks 
that there are errors in the statistics of the Bible, and that 
two men instead of one wrote Isaiah, There isa great deal 
said in our time about the sin of heresy; I think it is time 
to say something about the sin of schism ; and the Church 
that lays down any other rule than the rule that the Lord 
Jesus Christ laid down, the Church that shuts its doors 
against any man that is Joyal to Christ and wants to preach 
the religion of Christ, is guilty of schism. Any Church that 
forbids men the free use of the Bible, any Church that 
forbids men the free use of their lips in proclaiming what 
they have found in the Bible, any Church that forbids to 
congregations the free use of their ears in hearing what 
scholars have to say about what they have found in the Bible, 
is doing exactly the reverse of what Christ did. He came, 
and where he saw blind eyes he put his fingers upon them 
and made them see: this Church puts its fingers on men’s 
eyes and tells them to close them. He came and put his 
fingers into men’s ears and said, Hear: this Church says, 
You shall not hear. He came and put his finger on men’s 
lips and said, Speak: this Church comes with its padlock 
and puts it on men’s lips and says, You shall not speak. 
It is, in so far as this action defines it, no Christian Church. 

I protest against this action of Saratoga, because it is 
unjudicial in its proceedings, because it is un-American 
in its spirit, because it is un-Protestant in its doctrine, 
and because it is un-Christian in both its spirit and its 
results. . 

I know what some of you will say, probably—* This 
does not concern you; you are not a Presbyterian.” No! 
but I am a Christian; and when I see men putting on the 
Church of Christ the stain of dishonor it is hard for me to 
speak calmly. If there are any of you here—young men 
especially—that look upon this performance and say, 
“That is the Church of Christ, is it?” I say, “No! 
thank God, it is not.” The Presbyterian Church of the 
United States is the only Church in the country that has 
put the padlock on its ministers’ lips. The Methodist 
Church has not done it; the Episcopal Church has not 
done it; the Congregational Church has not done it; the 
Baptist Church has not done it; and I think it will be a 
long time before they do. The Church of Christ is free. 
And I do not believe that it will be many years before the 
Presbyterian Church will also be free. I do not speak for 
myself alone to-night: what I think about this case isa 
matter of no consequence ; I speak for Plymouth Church 
—if I do not, let Plymouth. Church speak for herself; I 
will listen, and, if she condemns, will yield—not my posi- 
tion, but my place; and I speak, in some measure, also, 
for other Congregational churches that hold our faith, 
The liberals have kept silent long enough, It is not the 
men who are standing for liberty who are subverting faith. 
It is the men who are attempting to stifle free discussion, 
who are attempting to-turn out of the Church of Christ 
Christian scholars and Christian preachers, who are requir- 
ing that you should believe that which the Bible never 
claimed for itself, and which some of its writers distinctly 
and emphatically repudiated—they are subverting the faith, 
they are closing the Bible, they are turning men away 
from the Church of Christ. And, in standing fast for the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, we stand for 
Christ, for Christian faith, and for the Christian Church. 
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The Life of Christ 
II.—The Birth of Jesus Christ? 
By Lyman Abbott 


It must be conceded by the candid student of the Bible 
that the story of the miraculous birth of Jesus is not as 
well authenticated as the story of his resurrection, and 
that the same importance is not attached to it by the sacred 
writers. Two only of the Gospel narrators mention his 
birth. It is never referred to by Christ himself in any of 
his reported discourses, and it is never directly referred to 
in any of the evangelical missionary sermons recorded in 
the Book of Acts, nor in any of the Apostolic epistles. It 
is not strange, therefore, that devout and reverential men 
have doubted the truth of this story; and certainly it 
would be a mistake to attach to this supernatural birth the 
same importance that is attached to the resurrection. 
For the latter is the foundation of historical Christianity, 
and is made so by the prominence given to it both in the 
evangelical narratives and in the discourses and epistles 
of the Apostolic writers. At the same time the candid 
objector must also recognize the fact that his real objection 
to this narrative is that it introduces into history so much 
of what is termed the supernatural. It is because the 
event is extraordinary, because it cannot be accounted for 
on naturalistic principles, because dreams and angelic 
visions are unknown in our time, or at least discredited, 
that this chapter in the life of Christ, with its accompany- 
ing ‘ overture of angels,” as it has been beautifully termed 
by Henry Ward Beecher, is looked upon with doubt by 
the skeptical mind. Now, these papers on the life of 
Christ are written, as I have already said, from the point 
of view of one who believes in the supernatural, and it 
would be idle to attempt in a parenthetical paragraph to 
maintain against objectors this point of view. It must suf- 
fice here to say that I believe that God is in nature and in 
human life, and that in Jesus the Christ he entered into one 
unique human life in order to reveal himself to mankind ; 
and it does not seem strange to me that such an entrance 
should be unique. I believe that angelic spirits and the 
sainted dead are not far removed from us, but all about us ; 
it does not, therefore, seem strange to me that some vision 
should be afforded of their presence in the birth-hour of 
the Son of God. The method of the divine incarnation 
and the simplicity of the Gospel narrative both of Matthew 
and of Luke seem to me inconsistent with the idea that 
these narratives are either mythical additions or the crea- 
tions of a wonder-working fancy. Let the reader, then, 
whatever may be his philosophical predilections, try for a 
moment to take this point of view, and, with this faith in 
the supernatural as a present and perpetual reality, read 
the simple story of Jesus’s birth. 

A peasant youth and maiden are betrothed. The man 
a carpenter’ by trade, a Nazarene by residence, an upright 
but cautious if not timid soul, of little repute in his com- 
munity, and belonging to the poorest of the peasantry ; 
the maiden a woman of quick impulses and resolute will, 
devout, God-fearing, familiar with the Scriptures of her 
people, and possessing a patient, heroic mother-love, which 
has made her a true type of womanhood and motherhood 
throughout the ages.* Both youth and maiden live in the 
hope of the coming of that Messiah who was to redeem 
Israel from its bondage and re-establish the kingdom of 
God upon the earth. They live in an age when angelic 
visitations seemed not incredible. To her, as yet unmar- 
ried, comes from an angel the annunciation of her mother- 
hood, and that the child to whom she should give birth 
should be the long-waited-for Messiah. Only a mother 
can at all conceive what this angel message meant to Mary. 
Only a mother can at all realize how sublimely simple was 
the faith which, despite the certainty that the fulfillment 
of this message would subject her to darkest and cruelest 
suspicion, received it with the quiet and accepting faith : 


1 Lesson 2 of Bible Study Union.—Luke ii., 1-20. 

2 For Scripture references justifying these conclusions ng the character 
of Joseph and Mary, see (Joseph): Luke ii., 24; Matthew i., 19-24—ii., 14-21, 22 ; 
vi., Luke i., 39; Mark iii., 21-31; John xix., 25; 38 
55- 
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‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

With a different sort of faith, less profound, less truly 
comprehending the deep significance of the hour, did the 
shepherds on the plain receive the message which came to 
them. One can imagine them half-dozing on the hillside 
and startled by the sudden appearance of a messenger, 
who comes they know not whence, with a strange light in 
his garments which gives them a sense of the supernal, But 
stranger than the apparition is the message of the unknown. 
This is not merely that the Messiah is born, but that the 
evidence of his Messiahship is that they shall find the babe 
lying in a manger. We may be quite certain that they did 
not understand the significance of that message then, since 
its significance has hardly been understood even now. The 
sign which was to attest the Messiah was his lowliness. 
The evidence of his divinity was the degree of his self- 
abasement. Love enters life at the very bottom, and takes 
upon itself the hardest conditions. Since the Messiah 
came to minister, not to be ministered unto, since he came 
to proclaim as a Gospel message, It is more blessed to give 
than to-receive, since he came to reveal a God whose whole 
nature is summed up in the one word love, since he came 
to be a divine sacrifice, not a receiver of sacrifices from man- 
kind, the sign of his Messiahship was the lowliness of the 
home in which he was installed. 

By a different messenger God intimated the Gospel of 
his Son to the pagan world. Whether from ancient 
Hebrew prophecies borne into the East, or from their own 
native discontent with existing conditions, or from pro- 
phetic words uttered by pagan prophets, it is not, perhaps, 
easy to determine, but certain it is that Eastern nations 
had an expectation of a deliverer whose coming should 
revolutionize the world... Among the devout souls of the 
East none were more devout than the disciples of Zoroaster. 
It is not improbable that the remarkable conjunction of 
Jupiter- and Saturn which occurred at this time first 
attracted their attention and led three of the Magi of 
Persia to. travel westward in search of the Messiah whose 
birth they believed this conjunction had presaged. Thus, 
in the very hour of the Messiah’s birth, witness was borne 
to the double truth that Nature rightly studied leads to 
Christ, and that 

God, whose love is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 


gives the message of his mercy to pagan nations by meth- 


ods which pagan nations are able to receive. 
But the reception of the Messiah was not all with won- 


dering and welcoming faith. In the vain attempt to put 


the infant King of Israel to death, by the slaughter of the 
Hebrew children, was presaged, even in the earliest 
months of his life, the hostility which the Christ was to 
encounter, and which was to bring him to a seemingly 
untimely death ; and which, in all the subsequent history 
of the Church, was to do battle against him and his cause 
—a witness that goodness is not a natural and simple 
growth under favoring skies, but a fight of faith against 
willful, determined, and murderous opposition. 


With this simple grouping together of these events, I 


must leave the student to meditate on the significance of 
these varied receptions of Israel’s King: By the receptive 
Mother; by the wondering shepherds; by the seeking 
Magi; and by the hostile Herod. . 


% 
True Sayings 


G overnment and co-operation are in all things the laws of life; 
anarchy and competition, the laws of death.—Ruskin. 

Whenever you hear an intolerant fellow declare that there is 
only one side to a question, you may set it down that he is about 
right, and that he is on the other side of it—Galveston News. 

Hand in hand with Science I go, by the steps of development, 
back to the dawn of creation; and, when there, we review all 
the forces and their combinations that have helped us to arrive, 
and both of us together break into a confession of a Force of 
forces.—/ohn Weiss. 


1 See my “ Jesus of Nazareth,” p. 71. 
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Jared Sparks’ 


This memoir of Jared Sparks has interest, both general 
and special, for many classes of readers. It has special 
interest because Sparks was a man of a type not common ; 
and it has general interest because the life of Jared Sparks 
concerned itself with the public life of many institutions 
and the private life of many officials. These two portly 
volumes contain an astonishing amount of information on 
social, political, and educational matters of fifty years ago, 
set down by Dr. Adams with passionless accuracy, and 
they contain the record of a very important life. The 
seventy-seven years of this life, from 1789 to 1866, were 
notable years in American history, and Jared Sparks was 
a notable man. He was successively an editor, a clergy- 
man, a college professor, a historian, and a university 
president. He was, in 1821 and 1822, the editor of the 
“Unitarian Miscellany,” and contributed to it some eighty 
articles. He was for twenty-five years a contributor to 
the “ North American Review,” and was for about one- 
third of the period its editor. The list of articles, reviews, 
and notices written by him for the “ Review” fills five of 
the octavo pages of this memoir, and testimony in abun- 
dance sets forth the value of the work hedid. He gaveto 
the “ North American Review” an individual character. 
Men spoke of the “ Review” as of a person. It had a 
personality. Ina degree the “‘ Review” has such a per- 
sonality to-day, as an inheritance from Jared Sparks. Yet 
it was not as an editor that Sparks will be longest remem- 
bered. He was a historian by natural tendency, and a 
historian of an exceptional sort. He put a personality 
into historical narrative, just as he gave individuality 
to the “North American Review.” The person behind 
the events, the personality interpreting the action, was the 
idea in his mind. Of the twelve historical narratives 
which will keep the name of Sparks in memory, eleven are 
memoirs of individuals: the lives of Ethan Allen, La 
Salle, Marquette, Pulaski, Ribault, Lee, Ledyard, Benedict 
Arnold, the Life of Benjamin Franklin, the Life of Gouver- 
neur Morris, the Life of Washington ; and the twelfth, the 
* Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolu- 
tion,” is even more personal than the memoirs, as uncon- 
scious autobiography in correspondence is more distinctive 
than the conscious narrative of a biography. It was vital- 
ized personal history in which Sparks took interest. He 
made Morris, Franklin, and Washington survive death for 
the readers of his day. In these modern times there have 
risen critics of details of some of the works of Sparks. 
His biographer does not discuss this criticism at any 
length, nor shall we here and now. No one really ques- 
tions the force and the importance of the work that Sparks 
did, and there is no doubt that much of it is a permanent 
contribution to historical and biographical literature. 

The third field of Sparks’s activities was not far re- 
moved. As editor, as biographer, and as historian, he had 
been an instructor. It was natural that the formal func- 
tions of tutor, lecturer, professor, and president should 
be assumed by him. He was tutor at Harvard in 1817, 
only two years after graduation. Twenty years later, after 
he had written the lives of Washington, Franklin, Morris, and 
Ledyard, and after he had made biography and history his 
especial field, he became Professor of History at Harvard. 
Ten years after this he became President of Harvard 
University. Jared Sparks was no routine teacher. 
revolutionized the teaching of history. Coming to the 
profession rather late in life—at forty-nine—he came with- 
out prejudice for an existing system, and with courage 
for experiment. Systematic teaching of history was not 
common fifty years ago. At that time the only chair at 
Harvard dealing with the subject was the Alford Professor- 
ship, which included Moral Philosophy, Metaphysics, 
Natural Theology, Political Economy, History, and Civil 
Polity. This hexagonal professorship was offered to Sparks 
3 The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks. Comprising Selections from his 


pt and Correspondence. aL eet B. Adams, Professor in the Johns 
opkins University. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 2 Vols. 
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in 1836, and promptly declined by him; but the declina- 
tion was coupled with the suggestion that if a Professor- 
ship of History could be established he might accept it. 
One year before, at the invitation of Chancellor Matthews, 
of the University of the City of New York, Mr. Sparks 
had drawn up a plan for a historical department in that 
institution. Itwasaninnovation. In presenting it Sparks 
had said: “ All our colleges hitherto have been little less 
than facsimiles of each other. This has been in some 
cases the result of necessity; in others, of a wedded at- 
tachment to old forms; and in others of the fear of failure 
by striking into a new track. The University of New 
York, in the midst of a great and increasing city, is favorably 
situated for an improved system of collegiate education.”’ 

This department was not then established; but two 
years later such a professorship as Sparks had proposed 
for the New York University was founded at Harvard, by 
John McLean. It was really the end of his career as his- 
torian when Jared Sparks became professor; but it was 
the commencement of a career no less noteworthy. For 
Jared Sparks was a modern man. It is surprising how 
modern were the views he held and the methods he advo- 
cated. He declared against the prevailing system of 
recitations in which the pupil merely repeated what he 
had read and learned by rote. He advocated instruction 
by lectures, and the study of special topics by references 
to various authorities, instead of dependence upon single 
text-books. Examinations upon particular subjects, he 
said, should take the place of general recitations, and 
should combine the results of private reading with instruc- 
tion by lectures. He suggested that the professor should 
put into the hands of his students a printed syllabus of 
his lectures, with references to various writers. He also 
proposed the writing of essays on historical themes in con- 
nection with the course. And all these modern ideas were 
advanced more than fifty years ago, at a time when old- 
fashioned methods reigned supreme in our colleges. 

Such was Jared Sparks as a professor. He was no less 
successful as a lecturer. In 1841 he gave a course of 
public lectures on the American Revolution, in the chapel 
of the New York University, in this city, which proved so 
popular that he was obliged to give another course in New 
York and one in Brooklyn; and, we are glad to know, 
“carried back about a thousand dollars as the result of 
the labors.” But he remained faithful to his own College, 
and in 1849 became President of Harvard University. In 
his day came a great battle on the subject of electives in 
place of required studies. It was to him that Columbia 
College, then making inquiries concerning the establish- 
ment of a university system, wrote as an authority. The 
question of admitting women to Harvard came up, and 
the reply of President Sparks to a lady who applied for 
admission contains a sentence really prophetic. President 
Sparks told her that he doubted whether, even if admitted, 
a “solitary female would find her situation agreeable or 
advantageous,” and he advised her not to try the experi- 
ment. But, he added, it is a “ misfortune that an enlight- 
ened public opinion has not led to the establishment of 
colleges of the higher order for the education of females, 
and the time may come when their claims will be more 
‘ justly valued, and when a wider intelligence and a more 
liberal spirit will provide for the deficiency.” It was dur- 
ing the administration of President Sparks that the sign of 
a new school of English appeared in certain “ small volun- 
tary classes ’’ in the Gothic and the Anglo-Saxon languages, 
first taught by Professor Child, in 1851 and 1852. 

But we cannot followin detail this important and useful 
career. The memoir has the special interest of a well- 
told story of the life of a strong, vigorous, and notable 
man. Besides this, the memoir has great general interest. 
It is full of local and historical matters of value, most in- 
telligently recorded by Professor Adams. The habits of 
life, of intercourse, of travel, seventy years ago; Harvard 
College in 1817, in 1838, in 1849; Baltimore and Wash- 
ington life and society in 1820; the first magazines of 
Massachusetts ; the South in 1826, in which year Sparks 
took an extended tour through the Southern States; Eu- 
rope in 1828, and again in 1840; the relation of Sparks to 
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other noted men of his day—there are dozens of subjects 
like these, interesting in the highest degree, incidentally 
illuminated in these pages. There is interest even in the 
trifles sometimes. That a boy going to Harvard should 
borrow sixteen dollars of his instructor, and should pay it 
back twenty years later, then amounting, principal and 
interest, to fifty dollars, is a trifle; but this trifle gains in- 
terest when one adds that the lender was Nathan Lord, 
afterwards President of Dartmouth College, and the bor- 
rower Jared Sparks, afterwards President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Other matters are of interest in themselves; for 
example, items of expense at Harvard eighty years ago. 
It appears that the College was not then such an inexpen- 
sive place as some persons would have us believe. In 
1812, says Sparks, the expenses of a student were not so 
very small. “There are two hundred and fifty students. 
Every student has a bill made out against him by the col- 
lege steward. This is for board, tuition, room-rent, etc., 
and will generally average about one hundred and eighty 
dollars a year. Some other contingencies will make col- 
lege expenses about two hundred dollars a year, and, con- 
sidering clothes, a person may be considered very economi- 
cal if his yearly expenses do not exceed two hundred and 


-fifty dollars. There are more who spend five hundred 


than there are who fall short of two hundred and fifty 
dollars.”” Really, it would appear that the relation of 


expenses at college to expenses in private life has not 


greatly changed in eighty years. 

Perhaps we have made it clear that this memoir is a 
useful one. It is a contribution to biographical literature. 
Dr. Adams has done his work with discretion and accuracy, 
the notes and indexes are excellent, and the work as a 
whole bears testimony to the ability of the editor and to 
the liberality of the publishers. 


Novels and Tales 


Mr. Stockton, in one of his short stories, has made ingen- 
ious use of the predicament in which a writer is placed who 
has written one superlatively good story which he can never 
thereafter equal. This is distinctly Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
position. A novel, however, does not need to be as good as 
“ Lorna Doone,” or even as “ The Maid of Sker,” to be very good 
indeed. Perlycross, Mr. Blackmore's new story, is fragrant with 
the fresh air of Devonshire country life. It has some delightful 
characters: a fine, sweet old clergyman, a manly young doctor 
falsely accused of a hideous crime, a Corporal Trim sort of a 
sturdy veteran soldier, rustics of racy speech, and two natural 
and charming English girls. It has, too, Mr. Blackmore’s char- 
acteristic, leisurely, nutty humor in abundance. The plot-idea 
is original, and the mystery well concealed. The fault of the 
book is that in the second half it is altogether too deliberate ; 
the solution of the mysterious incident on which the story turns 
is held too long in suspense over the reader’s head, until he 
begins to wish it were told and over with. In short, in the first 
half of “ Perlycross” the author is quite at his best; in the sec- 
ond half he seems to have become a little indifferent to his own 
characters. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Kerrigan's Quality is a longer story than Miss Jane Barlow 
has heretofore put forth, but the quality is essentially that of 
the short Irish tales which have won her a high place in fiction. 
“ Kerrigan ” himself is an admirably conceived character—reti- 
cent, rough, self-contained, but with a strong and tender heart 
beneath. His quiet submission to an unjust public estimate, 
while he is in truth ready for the fullest self-sacrifice, is strongly 
and simply pathetic. The story-motive is clear and good. We 
have here again in this book the natural Irish peasant minutely por- 
trayed, or rather allowed to show himself forth in his own dialect, 
unexaggerated and easily rendered. There are both art and 
nature in this tale, and it is quite comparable in many ways to 
Mr. Barrie’s best work. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

A Daughter of To-day, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan), is a character-study of decided power. It is 
psychological in some degree, but not offensively or morbidly 
so. There is naturally less of the author’s sprightly gayety than 
in “ A Social Departure ” and her other books, but we find in 
its place a serious — at constructive fiction and an equally 
successful attempt at character-creation. The tragic close of 
the story is weakly managed; otherwise the novel is well pro- 
portioned and skillfully worked out. The American girl in 
whom the interest centers is a sort of Marie Bashkirtseff with- 
out the genius, an artist with the soul but not the touch of a 
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great painter, a literary worker to whom either creative power 
is wanting or opportunity to succeed denied ; she is self-sufficient, 
withal, a thorough Bohemian in feeling and way of living, but 
personally without reproach, and is so wrapped up in the idealism 
of art that she is unconsciously selfish to a degree and quite un- 
aware of her own relative unimportance to the world at large— 
in short, an extremely modern, almost “ décadent” type, a puz- 
zle, but an interesting puzzle. The story suggests almost as 
much as it narrates. It will have a wide reading and will pro- 
voke discussion. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written nothing more distinctive or 
original than his volume of /umgle Stories, a book of fascinat- 
ing interest, not only for children, but for older readers. So 
far as we remember, no book of this kind has appeared before 
in English, for the very good reason that no writer of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s power and quality has had the knowledge of jungle life 
which Mr. Kipling seems to have picked up during his long 
residence in India. The motive of the story is very original 
and is worked out with a strong hand. One lives among the 
wild animals of the jungle on a very intimate footing in these 
pages, learns more of their different characteristics than he 
could probably learn in a long time from a scientific treatise, and 
is immensely entertained in the meantime. The volume is illus- 
trated effectively, if somewhat unevenly, and is certain to find 
its way into the hands of a great host of readers. (The Century 
Company, New York.) 

Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, author of “The Phantom Fu- 
. ture ” and of “ From One Generation to Another,” has written 
another novel, With Edged Tools, which seems to have had 
much popularity in England. The scene is laid partly in Africa 
and partly at home, and it must be confessed that the Dark 
Continent is capitally described. The romance is better in con- 
struction than in language, of which there is an oversupply. 
Each character, nay, each emotion of each character, is ticketed 
and tricked out in such repeated and pen ee description 
that the reader, “though a fool,” need not err in knowing 
exactly what Mr. Merriman means. Yet the style is of the 
staccato order for all that, and there seems to be a clumsy Brit- 
ish attempt at American “smartness.” To these facts the 
author’s success in his own country may be due: they will hardly 
insure it in ours. 

Two old novels come to us from Harper & Brothers repub- 
lished in cheap form, of which we must say exactly opposite 
things. Mr. De Mille’s Cord and Creese on re-reading strikes 
one as phenomenally bad, so bad that one wonders how it could 
ever have been popular; it is sensational, confused, unnatural, 
impossible in dialogue, super-sentimental, absolutely atrocious 
in its attempted humor—in short, such an epitome of all that is 
objectionable in a novel that one wonders why it should be 
brought to light again. On the other hand, Mr. W. M. Baker’s 
The New Timothy is a welcome old friend ; it is natural and 
honest; moreover, it has in it some practical, cheerful, sincere 
religion, a lot of honest fun, and one of the best bear-hunts 
extant. 

If it had only been Mary Angela Smith, Jones, or Brown, 
instead of Mary Angela Dickens, as the author of that cleverly 
entitled tale, 4 Valiant Jgnorance (Macmillan & Co., New 
York), one might be less overpowered by the memory of a great 
name in its reading. Yet, inspite of manifest and glaring faults, 
the book is not wholly unattractive, and is, in some respects, 
better than “ A Mere Cypher.” 


% 


Literary Notes 


—A complete and uniform edition of Mr. Stevenson’s romances, 
tales, and short articles, to be published in twenty volumes, is 
announced in England. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling has taken a house for the summer at 
Tisbury, in Wiltshire, England. His new volume of “ Barrack- 
Room Ballads” will be ready in the autumn. 

—Mr. J. M. Barrie is going to follow up his deserved success 
with “ A Window in Thrums” by another book dealing with life 
in that locality, and this he may entitle “ The Sabbath Day.” 

—It is eight years since Sir Samuel Ferguson, the author of 
“ Cougal,” passed away. Mr. Roden Noel, the critic, who, like 
the late Walt Whitman, is a fervent admirer of Ferguson as the 
most national of Irish bards, has been reviving his memory by lec- 
tures in London. Mr. Noel is the third member of that famous 
Oxford trio of which the other two were the lamented John 
Addington Symonds and Mr. Walter Pater. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford contributes to the June number of 
the Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Book Reviews” the first of what 
promises to be a very interesting series of articles 6n “ Modern 
Views of Mysticism.” ‘The readers of “ Mr. Isaacs” do not 
need to be told that Mr. Crawford has not only a considerable 
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knowledge of certain phases of mysticism, but also the power of 
interpreting them lucidly and sympathetically. : 

—M. Albert Sorel, the newly created Immortal, is fifty-two years 
old, and is the author of “ L’Europe et la Révolution Francaise,” 
“ La Question d’Orient au dixhuitiéme Siécle,” “Madame de 
Staél,” and “ Montesquieu.” In 1889 M. Sorel followed Fustel 
de Coulanges as professor in the Académie des Sciences, 
Morales, et Politiques. 

—lIt is a satisfaction to know that Professor Falckenburg was 
so pleased with the American edition of his “ History of Phi- 
losophy ” that he has signified his intention of making use of it 
when a new edition is published in Germany. The translation 
is by Professor Armstrong, of Wesleyan University. The work 
has already been adopted as a text-book by Columbia, Prince- 
ton, and other colleges. A second edition is already demanded, 
and will be published in the autumn. 

—According to that successful historical novelist and uniter 
of the charms of Scott and Dumas, Mr. Stanley Weyman, the 
history of France is more picturesque than that of England, as 
French characters and French scenes are always apt to be more 
dramatic than those across the Channel. Mr. Weyman says 
further that the scope of a novel is “ properly limited to provid- 
ing sound, wholesome amusement. The novelist should not. 
strive either to preach or to prove, but merely to portray.” 

— Paris papers seem more eagerly and largely read than ever, 
despite the hard times. Of the penny papers “ Le Petit Jour- 
nal” has a daily circulation of 700,000 to 800,000 copies, and 
on Sundays and special occasions of over 1,000,000. “Le 
Petit Parisien ” has a circulation of 200,000, and “ L’Intransi- 
géant ” (the extreme journal edited by Rochefort from his Lon- 
don exile) 150,000. Next in popularity come the “ Soleil” and 
the “ Autorité.” The issues of “ Figaro,” “Le Temps,” “ Le 
Matin,” and the “Journal des Débats” cost more money. 
However great their success among those who can afford to pay 
for them, no paper costing more than a sou (one cent) can ever 
be popular with the masses. 

—Mr. Crockett’s new story, “The Killing-Time,” like “ The 
Raiders,” deals with the persecutions of the Covenanters under 
Claverhouse. Ina recentsermon preached in Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, the clergyman-author paid this tribute to Mr. Barrie: 
“ In that Forfarshire village, to-night, sick and weak, there lies one 
who has done more to make the religion of Scotland respected 
throughout the world than any hundred of us ministers. One 
or two more books like the ““ Window in Thrums,” and the sneers 
and reproaches of the ignorant will die away forever.” Itisa 
pleasure to learn that Mr. Barrie is now recovering, though very 
slowly, from his severe attack of pneumonia. 

—A literal translation from M. Gausseron’s article on “ La 
Littérature Contemporaine aux Etats-Unis,” in the “ Revue 
Encyclopédique,” brings to light the following delicious para- 
graphs: “ Miss Mary N. Murfree, to-day Mrs. Charles Egbert 
Craddock.” Mr. Howells—“ This little man, beginning to 
grow gray and aldermanic, yet even more rounded intellectually 
than physically.” Mr. Richard Harding Davis—“ He loves 
New York because of the worldly success which he found there. 
He is the literary lion of the city, and when one considers his 
magnificent physique, his great height, the energy and regularity 
of his life, and his sweet smile, it is easy to see why.” 

—The American monument to Keats which is to be placed 
in the parish church at Hampstead, England, is primarily due to 
the enthusiasm and energy of Mr. Norwood Day, of Norwood, 
Mass. In 1889 he urged upon Lowell, Dr. Parsons, Professor 
Norton, Messrs. Aldrich, Gilder, and others, that the American 
admirers of Keats ought to erect a memorial to him at Hampstead, 
where the poet wrote his “ Ode to the Nightingale,” where he 
met Fanny Brawne, and where he made his last home in Eng- 
land. Through the gifts of a hundred authors and artists of 
America, the work is now done, and Mr. Day has arrived in 
England with a marble bust of the poet, the work of Miss Anne 
Whitney, of Boston. Mr. Edmund Gosse is the English repre- 
sentative of the movement, and in the course of a letter to the 
London “ Times” says: 

Lovers of Keats—and this is but a synonym for lovers of poetry—will 
presently receive a formal announcement of the date when the little ceremony 
of presenting and accepting the bust will be performed at Hampstead. So far! 
obey the duty which has been laid upon me by our American friends. Will you 
permit me to add one word for ourselves? Surely, while we accept this gracious 
gift from our transatlantic kinsfolk, we shall not be able to do so without 
some sense of shame at our own negligence in rites so appropriate and seemly. 
How long are we to be contented to accept from others monuments to those 
men of genius who are, after all, not theirs, but ours? In afew months a hun- 
dred years will have passed since the birth of one of the most illustrious and 
original of the long line of English poets, yet if there is any scheme on foot for 
the celebration of that event by Englishmen on English soil, I have not been 
fortunate enough to hear of it. There is no other country in the world that 
could have produced a Keats a hundred years ago, and yet could still point out 


no public monument to his memory. It is fortunate that America, at least, is 
sensitive about those national glories to which we seem perfectly indifferent. 
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The Religious World 


The Seminaries at Andover and at 


Theological Seminaries : 


Hartford Hartford have just been holding their 


anniversaries, and both are in a con- 
dition of great and gratifying prosperity. Concerning that at 
Hartford we condense the report of a valued correspondent as 


follows : 

The sixtieth annual Commencement has been an occasion of peculiar interest. 
President Hartranft’s address on “ The Influence of Biblical Theology on Theo- 
logical Science’”’ was a survey of the progress of theological thought during 
the current century ; and Dr. James Brand’s address before the Alumni Associa- 
tion on “ The Church and the Kingdom ” was a timely discussion of an impor- 
tant theme. Of the graduates, Dwight Goddard goes to China, Iso Abe returns 
to Japan, and O. S. Davies goes as a Fellow to Berlin. Nine young ladies 
have been connected with the Seminary during the year. Two have taken the 
fourth post-graduate year and received the degree of Baccalaurea Theologice 
Sacre. One of these, Miss Corwin, has been called to the chair of Biblical 
Literature in Mount Holyoke College, and the other, Miss Gilson, goes soon to 
South Africa to resume her missionary work. The Board of Trustees was 
enlarged by the election of the following gentlemen: the Revs. Charles M. 
Southgate, of Worcester, H. H. Kelsey, of Hartford, and John E. Tuttle, of 
Ambherst; and also Messrs. William Ives Washburn, of New York, Franklin 
Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, George E. Bagstow, of Providence, Rodney Denis 
and George R. Shepherd, M.D., of Hartford, and Charles E. Denny, of Leices- 
ter, Mass. The elective course of study thrown open to the students has, after 
two years’ trial, demonstrated its superiority over the old fixed curriculum. 


At Andover twenty-six students were graduated, the 
Andover number showing that the Seminary is rapidly recov- 


ering its former place in the confidence of the Ameri-’. 


' can churches. The Winckley Fellowship was awarded to Burton 
S. Gilman, of Randolph, Vt. Two of the class, namely, S. C. 
Bartlett, Jr., and Egbert S. Ellis, are under appointment to the 
foreign field. Mr. Bartlett, we believe, is a son of ex-President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, and a young man of much 
promise. More than most seminaries, Andover offers oppor- 
tunities for thorough work in the science of theology. Situated 
in a quiet New England town, with few distractions, and where 
all the influences are helpful, the students devote more time to 
their special studies than is possible in most similar institutions. 
There are many advantages in the comparative seclusion which 
such a seminary affords. It may take longer for the students 
who graduate there to get in touch with their life-work than 
would be required if the institution were differently located, but 
the demand of the times is such that no man can be too well 
prepared for the service which he is to undertake. We question 
very much whether the tendency to mass theological institutions 
in large cities is desirable. The practical work will come all 
too quickly; the preparation for that work cannot be too 


thorough. 
At the Reformed Dutch Synod the 


sermon was preached by the retiring 
President, Cornelius Brett, D.D., and 
the most important action was that on the report of the Synodical 
Committee concerning overtures upon the best method of elect- 
ing Professors of Theology, and the ecclesiastical standing of 
such professors. In regard to the method of selection, the fol- 
lowing resolution was finally adopted: 


To prevent, as far as possible, the unhappy consequences of partiality, haste, 
or undue influence in obtaining an office of such consequence to the Church, a 
nomination of one candidate, not necessarily of its own members. may be made 
by each classis, provided that such nomination be made twenty days before the 
meeting of the General Synod, and the name of the nominee be sent at once by 
the Stated Clerk of each classis so nominating to the Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Synod. From those thus nominated, together with three nominated by 
the General Synod itself, the Synod, having fixed a day, shal) proceed to an 
election, provided that no one nominated shall be set aside, except by the regu- 
lar process of balloting for an election, 


An excited discussion in regard to the federal-union of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies was also one of the promi- 
nent features of the meetings. The sentiment seemed to be 
decidedly in favor of such action. 


The General Assembly of the Cum- 
Cumberland Assembly _ berland Church was held in Eugene, 

Ore., and, though so far away, was 
largely attended. The Moderator was the Rev. F. R. Earle, 
D.D., of Arkansas. The chief action at this Assembly was the 
discussion of the proposed plan for the federation of the Pres- 
byterian Churches of America. The matter was referred to a 
Special committee to report to the next Assembly. Another 
item of importance was the direction “that all departments of 


From the Assemblies: 
Dutch Reformed 
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the Cumberland University should be open to young women on 
equal terms with young men, making the institution in all re- 
spects co-educational.” The question as to whether women 
should be permitted to occupy official positions in the Church was 
decided in the negative. In one case a woman who had been 
ordained to the ministry, and who was present, was declared to 
have been illegally elected, and her Presbytery was instructed to 
strike her name from its roster. The work of Mrs. Woolsey, 
the lady in question, was fully appreciated, and she was indorsed 
as a lay evangelist, but the constitution, it was said, makes no 
provision for inducting women into the ministry. 


In the recent Episcopal Conventions 
Episcopal Conventions we notice that the most important 

action which came before that of West 
Missouri was the question of the endowment of the episcopate ; 
before that of Virginia, the consecration of the Rev. John B. 
Newton as Assistant Bishop of the diocese; and before the Mis- 
souri Convention, the address of the Bishop, in which he was 
able to say: “ It would be a natural thing to expect, considering 
the financial stress of this year, to hear of the cutting down of 
salaries, the repudiation of assessments, and of failure in meet- 
ing pledges. But I have yet to know of one single instance of 
this sort of thing in the whole diocese.” The most important 
single action, however, in the recent Episcopal Conventions was 
the proposal, which now takes definite form and is given to the 


‘public, for the erection of two new dioceses in the State of New 


York. The resolution adopted at the meeting of the committee 
to consider the question is as follows : 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this committee, it is expedient that so 
much of the existing territory of the State of New York as now composes the 
dioceses of New York, Western New York, Albany, and Central New York, 
be so rearranged, redistributed, or otherwise apportioned, whether by the 
division of existing dioceses, or by the creation, by detaching portions of exist- 
ing dioceses, of new jurisdictions, as to erect at least two additional dioceses 
within the boundaries of this State. 


The General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has 
recently been held. Some steps were 
taken by it which are worthy of mention because related to the 
whole Church. The first concerns the licensing of ministers. 
In obtaining a license a man must be recommended by his church 
and by the Quarterly Conference; he must also pass an ap- 
proved examination before a committee to be appointed by the 
presiding elder previous to the meeting of the District Confer- 
ence. This is a wise requirement. The tendency, especially in 
the Methodist Church, is for men insufficiently trained to seek 
positions of leadership, and every movement which compels more 
thorough training is a step in advance. The “ Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate,” speaking of this action, says: “ The object of 
the new law is twofold: first, to make the standards of licensing 
higher, and so to improve the ministry ; second, to give greater 
dignity and importance to the District Conference.” We can 
appreciate the first of these reasons; the second we do not ap- 
preciate. That is probably our misfortune. Another action 
strikes us as rather amusing—again, we confess, probably be- 
cause of our ignorance. It is the appointing of a commission to 
examine the Articles of Religion, and see whether they had been 
tampered with and unauthorized changes made from time to 
time. Itsurely is a very singular state of affairs if such changes 
could have been made without having been understood or even 
known at the time. Another commission was on “ Federation 
with other Methodisms,” the object of which, we believe, was to 
see whether other Methodist Churches, especially the Methodist 
Episcopal, North, desire anything except organic union. We 
judge from the editorial in the “ Richmond Christian Advocate ” 
that organic union is not favored, but that federation might be. 
We observe with delight that most of the denominations are 
feeling the scandal of a divided Christendom, and recognizing 
the importance of Church unity, if they are not taking direct 
steps toward its realization. Those steps will be taken in due 
time. 


The Methodist General 
Conference, South 


One of the most prominent person- . 


Prince Oscar of Sweden ages at the recent meeting of the 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
in London was Prince Bernadotte, son of Oscar II., King of 
Sweden and Norway. It will be remembered that three or four 
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years ago this Prince married, at Bournemouth, England, Miss 
Ebba Munck, one of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting. The politi- 
cal world was quite excited by the fact, and his father would not 
consent to the marriage without the renunciation on the part of 
his son of the right to the succession to the throne. This the 
Prince willingly consented to. A correspondent of the London 
«“ Christian World ” describes an interview with this young man 
who proved his character by his loyalty to the woman of his 
choice. He is an Admiral in the Swedish navy. The corre- 
spondent says that on entering the house of the Prince he was 
struck by a framed motto in English, which seemed to stand for 
the motto of his life: “ As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” The man who thus renounced a throne for his love 
is described as a splendid fellow of about thirty-five years of 
age, the father of three lovely children. He speaks English per- 
fectly, and is recognized as a devoted Christian, often leading 
in person the devotions of the Y. M. C. A., and entering heartily 
into various lines of religious and philanthropic effort. Men of 
that stamp in princely station are not numerous in these days. 
It is a delight to find such manly character united with such 


Christian devotion in one who has thus proved himself fitted 


to adorn the throne which he has so willingly renounced. 


Two or three weeks ago we published 


The Trouble at Fresno a paragraph entitled “Is This Race- 
Prejudice?” calling attention to re-- 


ports of what seemed to be discrimination against Armenian 
Christians in a church in Fresno, California. Since then we 
have received communications from two different sources, giving 
two different interpretations of the facts. One set of communi- 
cations is from the Rev. E. G. Craddock and the Rev. William 
C. Pond, both of whom are well-known and reliable men, and 
both of whom defend the action of the church at Fresno, saying 
that no discrimination against the Armenians was intended or has 
been practiced; on the contrary, affirming that the action of 
the pastor has been peculiarly co and that he has been re- 
markably successful in his work in the church. The reasons 
which these letters give for the action to which we referred we 
do not need to repeat. We can easily understand how such 
reasons might have rendered the reported action almost impera- 
tive. On the up | ipa we have received the following com- 
munication, with the request that it might be published : 

At a meeting of twenty-two Congregational ministers at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, June 4, answering a call for the formation of a Congregational Ministers’ 
Union, after a full discussion of the subject, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That, as Congregational ministers, we condemn the action of the 
Congregational church and pastor at Fresno in its recent dealing with its 
Armenian members as uncongregational and unchristian.”’ s 

It may be added that these ministers had ample knowledge of this subject, as 
the pastor of the First Congregational Church in Los Angeles was a member of 
the recent council in the Fresno church and has the documents of thé case. 


J. B. IRVINE, Jr., Scribe. 
Los Angeles, June 4, 1804. 


We have no desire to pass judgment in this matter, or to at- 
tempt to determine which statement is correct. We are only 
anxious that nowhere in this country should any who bear the 
Christian name show an unbrotherly spirit. There is somewhere, 
evidently, a misunderstanding concerning the facts at Fresno, 
and we do not presume to locate that misunderstandiny. 


The Central Congregational Church 
Thirtieth Anniversary in Philadelphia celebrated its thirtieth 

anniversary during the week extending 
from May 20 to 27. This is the only strong Congregational 
Church in the city or State, and is both strong andnoble. Dur- 
ing its thirty years it has had three pastors, all of whom are still 
living, and all of whom took part in the anniversary services. 
The first pastor was the Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., now of 
Burlington, Vt.; the second, the Rev. J. R. Danforth, D.D., still 
living in Philadelphia; and the present pastor is the Rev. 
Charles H. Richards, D.D., who was called from Madison, Wis., 
where he had been for more than twenty years. Few churches 
have been so blessed in their pastors, and few pastors have been 


supported by a more loyal and consecrated people. The church 


edifice is located on the corner of Eighteenth and Green Streets, 
and is a massive structure, beautiful in architecture and commodi- 
ous in capacity. One evening during the anniversary week was 
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devoted to “ Congratulation and Reminiscence ;” one to “ Greet- 
ing from the Ten Churches” which are contiguous and often 
associated in good work; one evening the Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, preached; one day was given to “ Young Peo- 
ple’s Work,” and one was observed as “ Children’s Day.” The 
Central Church occupies an honored place among the churches of 
Philadelphia, and never was doing a more useful work than 
now. We extend to it our hearty congratulations. 


A great missionary conference of the An- 
Anglican Missions glican communion, arranged by the Boards: 
: of Missions of the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, recently took place in London. The introduc- 
tory service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the sermon 
was delivered by Bishop Westcott, of Durham. His subject was 
“The Preaching Among the Gentiles of the Unsearchable 
Riches of Christ,” and the special point that he emphasized was 
that England should be foremost in promoting God’s glory and 
building His Church abroad. “ As the mother and mistress of 
nations, England is under a special responsibility with regard to 
foreign missions. She shold regard her empire, not merely as 
a means of aggrandizement, or of extending her commerce, or 
as a furnisher of the merely material adjuncts of civilization, but 
as affording an opportunity of evangelizing the world.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided at- several of the confer- 
ences in St. James’s Hall, and delivered an address at the first 
séssion on “ The Missionary’s Vocation and Training.” In the 
course of his address he spoke of the different eras through 
which missions have passed in their history. First there was 
the Apostolic Era, when the Church itself was the great mis- 
sionary society; then the Governmental Era, when the rulers 
sought to make Christianity compulsory; then the Era of the 
Crusades and the Inquisition. That era came to an end, and 
then societies took up the work, and we are now living in the 
Era of Societies. We quote what he said on this point as con- 
densed in the report in the “ Christian World :” 

The Society of Jesus and the Church Missionary Society both belonged to the 
same era, and the Congregation at Rome, De Propaganda Fide, and the S.P.G. 
were identical inaim.. But this era evidently could not last. All these societies. 
were societies within a society, whose special business it was to do the work. 
They had had great success, but it had been a pathetic success, with which party 
spirit had had a great deal todo. The time would come when the work would. 
not be done by societies, but by the Church itself. A society could not deal with 
geniuses, and great geniuses must be enlisted if the work was to be done on a 
noble, catholic, Christian scale. Nor could a society deal with other Churches. 
Societies were for a time of preparation, andthey must prepare themselves for 
anera when the Church would be her own missionary society. 

Those who attended the meeting of the 
A Jubilee in London World’s Evangelical Alliance in New 

York in 1873 have not forgotten the 
noble presence and gracious bearing of the Rev. Joshua Har- 
rison, of London. He won all hearts by his charming and 
courtly manner. Joshua Harrison is still living, although more 
than eighty years of age. For nearly fifty years he was con- 
nected with the Park Congregational Chapel in Camden Town, 
London. The Chapel itself has just celebrated its jubilee. 
Mr. Harrison undertook its pastorate only two years after its 
formation. His successor in office is the Rev. Henry Coley, 
who was for many years a missionary in India, and who has 
been wonderfully successful in a locality which has greatly 
changed since the days of Mr. Harrison’s prime. At the recent 
celebration, of course, the first pastor was the central figure and 
made the chief address. The impression of that venerable and 
princely man of God on the people who have loved him for so 
many years was most profound. Among the other speakers 
were the Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D.D. (who emphasized the 
need of a sense of religious responsibility for the neighborhood 
as the duty of the present hour), Dr. R. F. Horton, and the Rev. 
A. Rowland. There are in various parts of our country many 
who have been trained under the ministry of Joshua Harrison, 
and who look to Park Chapel as their spiritual home. They 
will be glad to see this mention of their old pastor as he stood 
once more among his peopie, speaking to them of the times 
which can never come again. Few men of his generation have 
done a nobler work, and few are more deservedly honored. 


. Concerning Mr. Harrison’s successor it is enough to say that, 


assuming the pastorate in perhaps the most difficult period of 
the Church’s whole history, he has kept it true to its traditions, 
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and kept it, in its altered circumstances and for the people now 
about it, the same fountain of spiritual blessing that it was in 
other days to other people. 


The Holy City is not left alto- 
gether to the Pope and to Roman- 
ism in these days. Many denom- 
inations have already built fine edifices in that city, and the 
corner-stone of a new Methodist Episcopal church has just been 
laid. The location is said to be excellent, and the building has 
already far progressed. One difficulty has been met in the prose- 
cution of the work which we in this country can little under- 
stand. As the workmen were seeking a firm foundation for the 
massive walls, they came repeatedly upon the ruins of older 
buildings, through which they had to dig. In this process many 
objects of archzological interest were discovered. Interesting 
fragments of pavements and old statues were brought to light, and 
fifteen feet below the surface the diggers found that “ they were 
pounding on the walls of a heathen temple over which a church 
and monastery had been built.” Surely this is suggestive! At 
the bottom a heathen temple; above it a Roman church and 


A New Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Rome 


monastery; above both the new Methodist church! The new . 


building will cover a large site. There will be a separate church 
for English services adjoining a large audience-room for Italians. 
There will be room for college work, and ample provision for a 
publishing department. There will also be a reading and writ- 
ing room, which it is hoped will be a general place of resort 
for visitors in the city. The services at the laying of the corner- 
stone were celebrated on a beautiful afternoon in May, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Bishop Newman, Dr. Burt, Professor 
Clark, the Rev. Mr. Powell, and others. Above the heads of 
the speakers floated the flags of Italy and the United States, 
and the hope uttered by Bishop Newman that they might long 
float together elicited general applause. The.progress of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a most interesting phenomenon ; 
it seems to point toward a union of all Methodists; and a united 
Methodism would be one of the strongest forces for the evan- 
yelization of the world. Every such movement as the erection 
of this church in Rome is a suggestion that union may not be 
wholly a dream. 


Plans have recently been consummated for 

Medical Missions the erection in New York of a Medica! 

Missionary Institute, to be used for the 

education in medicine of young men and women desirous of 
becoming foreign missionaries. Such an institution has been 
in existence in a small way since 1881. The International 
Medical Missionary Society now has the use of two houses in 
East Forty-fifth Street, where a large number of persons have 
already been trained. At last plans have been completed by 
which a permanent institution, to cost about $250,000, will be 
erected. It is said to be for the preparation of missionaries of 
all denominations. The purpose is, if possible, to make every 
missionary a medical missionary. There are now about one 
hundred and sixty applications for admission to the school. 
The new building is to accommodate about two hundred and 
fifty. It is said that Cornelius Vanderbilt and John D. Rocke- 
feller have been generous patrons of the institution in the past. 
There can be no doubt of the importance of work of this kind. 
Missionaries who are trained as physicians have an immense 
power. Many of the most successful missions in the great 
cities are medical missions. Often the only way to reach the 
spirit is through the body. The emphasis which has been 
placed upon the need of better missionaries, and those with 
more careful training, is increasing. Only thoroughly trained 
physicians should ever be allowed to practice under the Chris- 
tian name in the foreign field, and only those sufficiently trained 
to truly represent the religion of Christ should be sent to preach 
the Gospel. Abler men and more thorough training in all 
departments ought to be insisted on by all our Missionary 


Boards. 


—Sophronius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, now ninety-five 
years of age, and who has been a bishop for fifty-five years, is 
said to be the senior bishop of Christendom. 
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Gleanings 


—The International Missionary Union was in session at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., last week, with a large attendance of 
missionaries and students. 

—The Rev. J. G. Merrill, who has just resigned the pastorate 
of the Second Parish Congregational church in Portland, Me.., 
has bought the “ Christian Mirror,” a well-known Congregational 
weekly, from the heirs of the late Rev. Dr. Israel P. Warren, 
and will hereafter be the editor and proprietor. 

—The “ Planet,” a negro newspaper of Richmond, says of 
Mr. Moody’s revival meetings in that city: “ Afro-Americans 
who applied for admission: were ignominiously insulted; and, 
while the sign ‘ For whites only’ did not meet the gaze, as it 
once did at the Moody meeting held at the First Regiment 
armory building, it was nevertheless the rule.” 

—The Cornell University Christian Association maintains a 
representative in Japan to do Christian work among the educated 
young men of that country. The name of the Cornell mission- 
ary is R. S. Miller, and he has now been in Japan nearly four 
years. He resides at Tokio. Cornell is the only university in 
the United States that supports a foreign missionary. 

—The Rev. Floyd Tomkins has just resigned the rectorship 
of St. James’s Church, Chicago, the most prominent of the Epis- 
copal churches there; he declares that his Low Church views 
can no longer be made to tally with the well-known High Church 

of his Bishop. In this connection it may be added that 
— 3 confession is practiced in four churches of Bishop 
McClaren’s diocese, one of which is his own cathedral. 

—The Rev. Howard S. Bliss, associate pastor of Plymouth 
Church, has been called to the Christian Union Congregational 
Church of Upper Montclair, N. J. It is probable that he will 
resign from Plymouth Church to accept the call. Mr. Bliss has 
been with Plymouth Church about five years, and was ordained 
when he was installed there. He had completed his studies at 
Union Theological Seminary two years before, and had studied 
in England and Germany. 

—The mistake has again been made by several newspapers 
of saying that Dwight L. Moody receives a royalty of twenty 
per cent. from the publishers of “ Gospel Hymns,” and that this 
royalty has amounted to $1,250,000. William E. Dodge cor- 
rects this by stating that neither Mr. Moody-nor Mr. Sankey has 
ever received a cent from this royalty; at first it was placed in 
the hands of trustees, who distributed it to religious and chari- 
table institutions according to their judgment; but afterward, 
at the request of the trustees, “ the moderate amount of royalty 
has been turned over to the trustees of the Northfield and 
Mount Hermon schools.” Mr. Dodge, who was for some years 
one of the trustees, speaks with authority. 

— The proud title of ‘ The National Church of India’ is,” says 
the “ Missionary World,” “borne by a little society in Madras, 
founded by the native physician, D. Palni Ahndi, who is an 
earnest and sincercly pious man. His avowed intent is little by 
little to unite under its banner all Christians—at least all Prot- 
estant Christians—of India. What moved him to this step? 
Christianity, he seems to have said, as brought by the mission- 
aries, comes to us in the multiform divisions of the English and 
American sects. We cannot understand the distinctions between 
these sects. and still less can we desire that this motley variety 
should be grafted upon Indian Christendom. Therefore we will 
found a communion independent of all these distinctions, one 
which seeks to set forth a simple, confessionless Christianity.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. M. Cady has ceased to supply the church in Prescott, Ariz., and is now 
in Sierra Madre, Cal., open to further calls. 

—Charles L. Morgan has become pastor of the Central Church, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

—Charles S. Macfarland, associate pastor of the Maverick Church, East Bos- 
ton, Mass., resigns to enter the Yale Divinity School. 

—M. P. Dickey was, on June 6, installed as pastor of the church in Milton, 
N. H. 

—T. J. Lewis, of East Andover, N. H., has resigned. 

—C. F. Clarke, of Whitneyville. Conn., has received a call to Sherburne, N. Y. 

—F.H. Maar has received a call to the Fourth Church of San Francisco, Cal. 

—E. G. Swartthout, of Perry, Mich., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 
—R. S. Ingles, of Crawfordsville, Ind., accepts a call from Jackson, Mich. 

—j. W. Gilland, of Shamokin, Pa., accepts a call from the Westminster 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—E. F. Gallagher accepts a call to the Bellevue Church, Allegheny, Pa. 

— Martin Luther was installed as pastor of the Seventh Church, South Engle- 
wood, N. J., on June 14. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—Charles Maar has accepted a call to the Reformed church of Cobleskill, N. Y. 

—J. P. Lytton has resigned the pastorate of the Episcopal church in West 
Plains, Mo., to accept an election as rector of Trinity Church, Greeley, Colo. 

—W.A. Granger, of Owego, N. Y., accepts a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Mount Vernon. 
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The Young Men’s Christian 
Association Jubilee 


From a Special Correspondent 


At the close of the twelfth World’s Confer- 
ence of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, held in Amsterdam in 1891, it was 
understood that arrangements would be entered 
upon forthwith for special observances in Lon- 
don in June of the jubilee year. The year of 
jubilee has come, and a magnificently auspi- 
cious series of meetings has just been brought 
to a close. 

Not many will be found to dispute the claim 
that Westminster Abbey is the most interest- 
ing Christian edifice in the world. Here, where 
all the sovereigns from Edward the Confessor to 
Queen Victoria were crowned, where the dust 
of at least a score of kings and queens is lying 
in adjoining vaults and tombs, where statuary 
and brasses recall some of the greatest events 
of centuries, the jubilee was opened on Friday 
afternoon, the first of June. It was my lot to 
endure an hour’s squeezing in one of the 
chapels of the Abbey, endeavoring to catch 
the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
he opened the last Pan-Anglican Council, and 
the remembrance of the bruises received on 
my body on that occasion gave me wisdom to 
look out for more congenial surroundings at 
the opening service of the jubilee. A spot 
where no one could molest me, unless the 
statues of some of the old heroes should sud- 
denly become animate, was found, and pleasure 
was had in listening for twenty-five minutes to 
the Anglican orator who was intrusted with 
the religious preliminaries to the eventful cele- 
bration which has stirred the British metropo- 
lis for a whole week. 

There-is one man in London to-day whose 
nameis on the lips of tens of thousands. George 
Williams was “green” when he left quiet 
Bridgewater more than half a century ago; but, 
like Daniel, he was good. And when he came 
up to great London he not only knew how to 
say No, but, like him who in Babylon became 
the “third ruler in the kingdom,” he exerted a 
positive influence for good among his compan- 
ions in the great city. The jubilee which com- 
memorates the organization of the first Young 
Men’s Christian Association on the 6th of 
June, 1844, by George Williams, naturally 
brings him into prominence. To clothe the 
Hebrew youth with scarlet and put a chain of 
gold about his neck no more damaged him 
who rose to be the greatest in Babylon than 
did the honors of knighthood from his Queen, 
and the proclamation concerning him of the 
bestowment of the freedom of the city, to the 
founder of the institution which, if it can 
receive a helping hand, is getting a fine lift up- 
ward and onward by the jubilee service in this 
place of its birth. Now that the single associa- 
tion of June, 1844, has grown to the membership 
of five hundred thousand in no fewer than five 
thousand associations, formed in all parts of 
the world, the friends of Christianity will glory 
in it if the workers identified with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association shall build for the 
next fifty years upon the spiritual founda tions 
laid by their founder, who has been remarkably 
used by God in a work which, on this jubilee 
year, press, platform, and pulpit are mashing 
known for the encouragement of the lovers of 
mankind. 

Exeter Hall,on the Strand, has been the 
chref rallying center for the two thousand del- 
egates for whom the billeting committee made 
provision, and for the many friends of the 
Associatioh who have come up to London for 
the jubilee. Generally speaking, the pro- 
gramme has been carried out smoothly. Where 
German, French, and Scandinavian tongues 
have a claim for expression as well as the 
English, and where there is not only a desire 
but a persistency for exercising the claim, it is 
understood how time becomes exhausted in 
conference, and interest lessened in parts of 
the proceedings. Notwithstanding the hin- 
drances consequent upon the multiplication of 
languages, the Conference proceedings have 
been bright, attractive, andcommanding. The 
national conferences have been fruitful of 
good, and the gathering together of the nations’ 
representatives in the general conference has 
presented to the onlooking world a spectacle 
of brotherly love and of earnestness in a 


grand service forthe Lord. The topics brought 
out on the programme were not numerous, 
but they evidenced the wisdom of the select- 


ors. All the speakers had not the same claim 


upon the attention of the auditors, but, all in 
all, there was a healthy, inspiring, Godlike ring 
about the utterances of the speakers that is 
indicative of profitable outcomings for the 
Association work throughout the world. 

In connection with the jubilee a special 
thanksgiving service was held in great St. 
Paul’s. When good John Browdie came up 
from Yorkshire to London and saw St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for the first time, he said to his 
wife, “See, there, lass! there be Paul’s 
Church. Ecod, he be a soizable one, he 
And another rustic, on viewing the pile for the 
first time, gave vent in this wise: 


I set up my horse and walkt to St. Paul’s; 
“ Lord,” thought I, ‘‘ what a church is here !”’ 
And then I swore by all Christian soules, 
’Twas a mile long, or very neere. 


It may be maintained that there were fifteen 
thousand in the Cathedral on the sixth of-June, 
but the Bishop of Ripon had access to but a 
few of these. The acoustics are abominable. 
I have been there with Canon Lidjdon in his 
palmy days, but thought many a time, What a 
pity to have the eminent divine in that huge 
place straining himself to reach the back pews 
when but a few in the front seats could know 
what was being said! The Bishop’s thankful- 
ness was eloquently expressive, but only a few 
out of the multitude could hear a word. Some 
looked for the doors to the whispering-gallery, 
others stepped out into Paternoster Row near 
by, while one and another crossed the street, 
and, entering by the door numbered 72 St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, looked through the busi- 
ness quarters of Hitchcock, Williams & Com- 
pany, not leaving the premises until they 
went to an upper room and bent the knee in 
the little chamber where fifty years ago the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was born. 
As arule, the proceedings of a W orld’s Y oung 
Men’s Christian Association Conference are 
varied by a few interesting extras. In 1888 
the citizens of the Swedish capital set them- 
seves to do honor to the Association's dele- 
gates by providing steel steamers and securing 
accommodations for thousands on an excursion 
on the Baltic. Three years later the enter- 
prising people of the city to which Erasmus 
made reference when he said that he knew a 
people who lived on the tops of trees like 
rooks, entertained the visitors by a railway tri 
to Nymengen and the German frontier; and, 
although the buildings of Amsterdam may 
rest upon piles, they who sniff the breezes 
from the Zuyder Zee and do business in the 


“commercial capital of historical Holland know 


howto entertain. And London entertained in 
a delightful way. The ancient and venerable 
corporation voted a thousand pounds towards 
a reception for the visitors fromalllands. An 
invitation extending to three thousand five 
hundred persons was sent out. Judging from 
appearances, none asked to be excused. The 
succcessor of Dick Whittington presided ; sher- 
iffs, officers, etc., assisted him in the Guildhall. 
Providentially, all escaped from the jam alive, 
and the universal testimony was that it was a 
good time. It was on this occasion that 
George Williams was honored with the free- 
dom of the city. The Royal Albert Hall in 
South Kensington was the gathering-place 
for another reception on Jubilee Day, the 6th; 
it was afitting place. At the corners of the base 
of the Albert Memorial near by are four marble 
sculptures representing Europe, Asia, America, 
and Africa. These and the statue of the 
Prince Consort were examined before entering 
the Hall. The oval hall, of the Italian Renais- 
sance style, was brushed up for the occasion. 
The seven thousand gas-jets shed forth a 
most brilliant light ; the decorations were gor- 
geous; the place was packed. Here a bust 
of Williams was unveiled, and the proceed- 
ings were altogether enthusiastic. The dele- 
gates were entertained by a gymnasium drill 
and musical selections by Carter’s choir; the 
Upsala singers from Sweden rendered some 
choice selections, and every one was charmed 
with the solos of Antoinette Stirling. 

Much interest was taken in the invitation 
from Queen Victoria to visit the royal residence 
and gardens. Windsor is, without dispute, the 


Pure 


most magnificent royal domain in the world. 
The delegates were granted permission to 
visit Frogmore and inspect the mausoleum 
erected to the memory of Prince Albert—a 
favor which never before was granted to any 
public assembly. The delegates were favored 
with a taste of her Majesty’s cookery, for a 
tent was erected with good things within. A 
royal artist photographed the visitors and 
their friends. Then a short meeting was held; 
with praise to the Lord, gratefulness to the 
Queen, loyalty expressed to Christ, and fealty 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association ser- 
vice, the Jubilee was concluded. 

From the Queen’s gardens some went to 
Eton, others returned to London. To one 
was granted a royal table on which to pen for 
an office in Clinton Hall, New York, some 
jottings on a glorious semi-centennial by 


WESTMINSTER. 
London, Eng. 


Commencement Week at 
Atlanta University 


The Northern visitor at Atlanta University, 
whatever he may have been told before, is 
likely to receive many new and lasting impres- 
sions of the full import of the work there 
carried on. The end to which the University 
addresses itself, under the wise guidance of 
President Horace Bumstead, is to fit the 
young men and women there gathered to- 
gether to become the leaders of their race. 
At present the demand for colored teachers 
in the South exceeds the supply. Nearly all 
the graduates of the school are engaged in 
teaching during a part or all of the year. It 
is estimated that over ten thousand children 
in Georgia alone are taught annually by those 
who have been connected with the institution 
at Atlanta. The importance of the influence 
exerted on the colored race in the South by 
this and similar institutions one cannot over- 
estimate. 

One cannot but be pleased with the natural 
advantages of the location of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. The buildings are imposing, and are 
situated on ample grounds overlooking the 


Thrown From a Horse 


Ulcer on the Ankle Results 


Perfect Cure by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

** About 19 years ago I was thrown from a horse 
and sprained my an dly. It has troubled me 
ever since. An ulcer formed on the ankle and it has 
caused me much pain. Last August it broke out 
worse than ever. About six months ago I com- 
menced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now the 


Ulcer Has Entirely Healed 


I have laid away my crutches and am doing my own 
work, thanks to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 1 gladly 


H O O D ‘ Sarsa- 


parilla 


CURES 


recommend it to all who need a blood medicine.” 
Mrs. C. S. Bince, Chauncey, Ohio. 


‘Hood's Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, pain, or gripe. 
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prosperous city of Atlanta. An electric line 
of surface cars runs by the College, and short- 
ens the mile from thecenter of thecity. Some 
reminders of times less ceful are found in 
the line of earthworks that may still be traced 
over a part of the seventy acres in the college 
precincts. 

On the morning of Thursday, in the last 
week in May, there might have been seen has- 
tening towards the college unds, from all 
parts of the city, well-dressed colored people. 
The colored people of Atlanta comprise about 
forty per cent. of the _——— and are said 
to own more than a ion dollars of prop- 
erty. 

As the Commencement exercises of the 
graduating class began in the Ware Memorial 
Chapel, our Northern visitor could not but be 
impressed by the sight of the audience there 
assembled. It was not its prevailing color, 
for, aside from the Faculty and their tamilies 
and the visitors from the North, there was 
hardly a white person present. It was an 
audience novel for another reason, and very 
unlike the audience usually assembled at the 
conventional commencement exercises. It was 
made up of the relatives and friends of the 

uating class and many of the alumni of 
the University, and impressed the observer as 
rarely earnest and sympathetic. When one 
thinks of the necessary struggle for these 
young men and women before the prize of an 
education can be gained, there was reason for 
the interest so glowingly manifested in the 
faces of their friends. tt was an inspiring 
audience for a speaker. 

The young men of the graduating class ap- 
peared in academic gown, and carried their 
part with grace and dignity. Their orations 
were good in subject matter and creditable in 
delivery, and the whole performance would 
have been commendable at any college com- 
mencement in the country. There were an 
earnestness and a manliness to be discerned 
in the faces of these young men which told of 
an education wrested from adverse circum- 
stances—of a struggle before the prize was 
— The look gave promise of success in 
life. 

The Commencement address following the 
orations was delivered by Dr. S. Gilbert, the 
editor of the “ Advance,” who had come from 
Chicago for this purpose. His subject was 
“ The Atlanta University, and its Part in the 
True Americanization of America.” This ad- 
dress was received with close attention, and 
was warmly applauded, as it deserved. 

Among other Trustees of the University on 
the platform were Dr. Daniel Merriman, of 
Worcester, Mass., who delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon the Sunday previous, and the 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Twichell has long been a useful friend to the 
University, and is regarded with especial affec- 
tion by all connected therewith because of his 
relation to the Wares. Memorial windows in 
the chapel testify to the love in which the 
former President and his wife are held at At- 
lanta University. 

Of very great interest, also, were the gradu- 
ating exercises of the normal class, which 
took place the Tuesday evening before. Upon 
the platform were the fifteen young ladies of 
the graduating class, tastefully attired in white. 
They would not be called young ladies in 
Atlanta outside of the college precincts, and 
many of them, as they journeyed to their 
homes over the Southern railways, would be 
obliged to travel in the “ Jim Crow” cars pro- 
vided for colored people. To any one who 
heard their essays and noted their marks of 
refinement, they were ladies anywhere. 

The exercises opened with a chorus from 
the “ Messiah,” which was beautifully rendered. 
The essays followed, interspersed with music, 
vocal and instrumental, and were concluded 
with the President’s address to the graduating 
class. This was earnest, wise, and sympa- 
thetic, and was spoken by one who well knew 
the circumstances of the life that opened be- 
fore his graduates. It is a life far different 
from that which spreads before the young 
ladies of our Northern schools when they lay 
aside the flowers of graduation day, and the 
discouragements and difficulties in their work 
among their own race were well known to Dr. 
Bumstead. 

The visitors were given an opportunity to 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


inspect the school exhibits, the printing- 
office, and the work done by the industrial 
classes. There could be seen young men 
striking out sparks from the blacksmith’s an- 
vil, or ‘turning out useful articles in the lathe- 
room, all surrounded by an admiring crowd of 
friends of the gentler sex. The University is 
well peaepes for instruction in the most use- 
ful branches of manual labor. 

The only thing that marred the pleasure of 
the visit was the action that the Trustees of the 
institution were forced to take in conforming 
the of the coming year to what they 
could hope to raise for its support. When 
the President announced from the platform 
that the enforced reduction in expenditures 
required the cutting off of certain grades and 
prominent features of the educational work, 
the effect of the announcement was visible in 
the faces before him. What it meant to the 
students and to the parents could be seen. 
Although necessary, it seemed a cruel econ- 


omy. 
One cannot visit Atlanta University with- 
out being made aware of the great work it is 
doing for the colored race in the South. The 
means for ing on this work must, in the 
immediate future,come from the North. The 
necessities laid upon our charitable people in 
these times are great, but the possibilities of 
the harvest in this educational work among 
the colored people of the South are great 
also. Every dollar dropped into the treasury 
of Atlanta University at the present time is a 
seed planted in ground made ready, and which 
romises glorious possibilities in the - ry a 
est. 


Cholera Precautions 


At last some fairly decent measures have 
been formulated by the International Sanitary 
Convention, not only for stricter disinfection 
and quarantine, but in prevention of cholera 
by more vigorous control at its source. Mecca 
has accomplished untold misery in the cholera 
distribution to Moslem pilgrims, occasioned by 
other pilgrims coming from India. The ad- 
mirably definite rules now presented provide 
that India shall not have the same chance to 
precipitate evil on all mankind as she did in 
the awful visitations of 1817, 1830, 1841, 1847, 
and in the epidemics of more recent years; 
hence all Indian pilgrims must be officially in- 
spected before embarking for Mecca; the ves- 
sels in which they sail must provide sufficient 
space for them, the minimum allotment to 
each pilgrim being stated by the convention; 
furthermore, the ships themselveg must un- 
dergo medical inspection before sailing, they 
must have on board an ample supply of pure 
water, and must submit to quarantine when- 
ever and wherever demanded, provision being 
also made for the re-establishment of the Turk- 
ish lazarettos onthe Red Sea. Recent reports 
of cholera from Portugal make the above 
provisions all the timelier. 


Books Received 


ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON 
Syle, L. DuPont. From Milton to Tennyson. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Christianity Precticady Applied. General Confer- 
_ Evangelical Alliance, Chicago, 1893. 2 Vols. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Smith, Charles F Thucydides. Book Ill. $1.75. 
Tompkins, Arnold. The Philosophy of Teaching, 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Wolf, Emma. A in Love. $1.25. 
Steel, Flora A. The Potter’s Thumb. $1. 


Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth. Literary and Social 
Silhouettes. $1. 
Howells, W. D. The Mouse-Trap. 50 cts. 

LOUIS LOMBAKD, UTICA, Y. 
Lombard, Louis. Observations of a Musician. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. The Fair Maid of Perth. 


$1.25. 
Clough arthur Hugh. Selections from Poems. $1. 
Helm, Elijah. The Joint Standard. $1.10. 
em es , Measure for 
The Comedy of evens. 45 cts. each. —" 
Conder, Claude R. ludas-Maccabzus. 
Deussen, Dr. Paul. 
Translated by C. M. Duff. $1.50. 
Gomme, Alice B., and Winifred Smith. Children’s 
Singing Games. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Tillier, Claude. Belle-Plante and Cornelius. Trans- 
lated by Benjamin R. Tucker. $1.25. 

CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, BUFFALO 
Trail, Florence. Under the Second Renaissance. $1. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK 
Precesmng of the International Congress of Edu- 

cation. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Anatole. The Empire of the Tsars 
d the Russians. Translated by Z. 


and t A. Ragozin. 
Part ll. $3 
Egleston, Thomas. The Life of John Paterson. 


$2. 
Stockbridge, George H. Balder the Poet, and Other 
Verses. $1. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Wells, Amos R. Business: A Plain Talk with Men 

and Women who Work. 45 cts. 

ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Pendleton, Louis. The Wedding Garment. $1. 
Farr, Florence. The Dancing Faun. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Sabatier, Paul. Life of St. Francis of Assisi. $2.50. 

WILLIAM HOME TOLMAN, 427 W. $7TH ST., 


NEW YORK 
Tolman, W. H., and W. Ll. Hull. Handbook of 
Socio 
York City. 


information with Reference to New 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 


Scott, Frederick G. Elton Hazlewood. 

Saunders, Frederick. Pastime Papers, 50 cts. 

Henry, CalebS.,D.D. Satan as a Moral Philoso- 
"phen. So cts. 


R. H. WOODWARD CO., BALTIMORE 
ear Ye: J. L.. D.D. What Baptists Believe. 25 


Bicycle Truths. 


It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
thecertain « quality of which there 
doubt, that American 
skill and enter- 
prise have carried 
bicycle design 
and construction 
far ahead of that 

: of any country on 
the globe, and that 


Columbias, 


the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating as the standard bicycles of the 
world. In every essential bicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 
proach 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
stamps. 


or mailed for two two-cent 
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Recreation Department 


Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without char 
‘The Outlook, 


any Transportation Line in 


, by the Recreation De t, 
ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Call for Information 


All readers of The Outlook who live 
near enough to call are especially invited 
to visit the Recreation Department and 
obtain its help in planning a summer trip 
anywhere. We are able in many cases to 
show photographs of the houses you may 
wish to know of, and a personal interview 
always enables us to give better informa- 
tion. You possibly have in mind just the 
kind of a place you would like to visit. If 
you will call (or write if you can’t come), 
we shall be very glad to help you find it. 
We can help you plan a tour, tell you of 
connections, of ways to go by water or rail, 
and the hotels you will find en route. 
Almost any information you want in rela- 
tion to summer travel can be given you. 
All subscribers are entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely. 


Deer Park 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 

To those contemplating a trip to the mountains 
in search of health and pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
crest of the Alleghany Mountains, 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. offers such varied attractions as a 
delightful atmosphere during both day and night, 
pure water, smooth winding roads through the 
mountains and valleys, and the most picturesque 
scenery in the Alleghany range. The hotel is 
equipped with all adjuncts conducive to the enter- 
tainment, pleasure, and comfort of its guests. 

The surrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are 
lighted with electricity. Six miles distant, on the 
same mountain summit, is Oakland, the twin resort 
of Deer Pafk, and equally as well equipped for the 
entertainment and accommodations of its patrons. 
Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have the advantages of its splen- 
did Vestibuled Limited Express trains between the 


. East and West. Season excursion tickets, good for 


return posenge until October 31, will be placed on 
sale at greatly reduced rates at all principal ticket 
offices throughout the country. One-way tickets 
reading from St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Chicago, and any point on the B. & O. 
system to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or 

ew York, or vice versa, are good to stop off at either 
Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park, or Oakland, and 
the time-limit will be extended by agents at either 
resort upon application, to cover the period ot the 
holder’s visit. 
j The season at these popular resorts commences 

une 23d. 

For fuil information as to hotel rates, rooms, etc., 
address Cone D. DeShields, Manager, Deer Park, 
or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland. 


Summer in the Country 


If you want genuine country life, you can surely 
find it somewhere on the Erie Lines. Call at any of 
the offices named below and get free a copy of the 
new “Summer Homes” book, which contains an 
attractive list of hotels and boarding-houses located 
either in the Hudson Highlands, the Orange or 
Shawangunk Mountains, the Ramapo, Wallkill, 
Neversink, Lackawaxen, or Delaware Valleys. The 
price of board varies, and can be had to suit the 


purse. 

Offices: New York— 401, 261, 273, or 957 Broadway, 
156 East 125th Street, Chambers Street or West 

wenty-third Street ferries ; eae Fulton 
Street ; Hoboken—200 Hudson Street ; or by sending 
six cents in stamps to D. I. Roberts, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 21 Cortlandt Street, New York, book 
will be mailed to any address. 


The Pennsylvania’s Summer-Traveling 
Guide 


The Summer Excursion Book of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 1894 is out, and presents an unusually 
meritorious appearance. Great care has n exer- 
cised in its compilation, the technical information 
being especially reliable. 

The great variety of routes suggested, the exhaust- 
ive schedules of rates, the graphic descriptions of 
about four hundred places, the explanatory maps, 
and the illustrations, make the volume exceedingly 
valuable and almost indispensable to those contem- 


TOURS 


“To Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” 
A VACATION EXCURSION TO 
THE WILD ARCTIC SHORES 


Leave June 30. Return Sept. 15 
For particulars apply at once to 


DR. COOK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
15 Hart St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Only American Firm in the Business. 
J. L. ALDROVANDI, JENKINS. 
E. M. JENKINS & CO., 
GENERAL AMERICAN & European Tourist AGENTS, 
273 Broadway, N. Y. (Cor. mbers Street). 
Passenger Agents for all Trans-Atlantic, Southern, and 
Coastwise Steamers. Tours to Europe, Palestine, and 
Around the World. Excursion tickets to the White 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Adirondacks, : 
Lakes, California, and Mexico. Select Parties to Euro 
leave New York J une 6th, June 2oth, July 4th, July 16th, 
Sept. «sth, under personal escorts. 


Canada 


Beleil 
the Beautiful 
HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ST. HILAIRE, P. Q. 


_ 1,600 feet elevation. Five minutes’ walk from beau- 
titul lake. Good ieaias and boating. Healthiest 
location east of the Rocky Mountains. Tennis- 
courts, croquet-grounds, bowling-alleys, billiard- 
rooms, livery. For terms and directions for reaching 
the place address H. P,. DYE, Hotel Iroguois, St. 
Hilaire, P.Q., or N.Y. office, care Outlook, New York. 


California 


WEEKS ABROAD.—Sail July 40n Bri- 

tannic. Select y conducted by Mary E. Wess, 
M.D.., for years a resident of Europe. chaperon accom- 
panies the party. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTER FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 


iences. Best references. Illustrated paprmets on ap- 
plication. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Germany 


Be rl i Private 


Conveniently located. Excellent table. Moder. terms 
(4-6 Mk. room and full board p. day, go-150 Mk. p. month). 
Special facilities for learning German. 

Fri. Fanny Beck, 
Berlin s.W.., Hallesche-Str. 20. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access ; fishing, boat- 
ng; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the di ble features of 
many public resorts; 30 minutesfrom Portland. For 
further particulars write to 
NOWELL & BATCHELDER, 
441 Exchange Building, Boston. 


yes HILL, YORK BEACH, ME.—To let,a 
new fur. ished cottage of nine rooms, on the crest of 
Fort Hill, the highest elevation at York Beach. 
views from every room. ble if desired. Apply to 

v 


Sta 
Rev. GEO. M. WOODWELL, York Village, Maine. 


Siasconset, Nantucket rept. completely 


‘ furnished cottage on 
the bluff; 10 rooms; sanitation perfect and good water. 
Address P. O. Box 98, Auburndale, Mass. 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern if 
request by BILICRE RCO” 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. | 


Connecticut 


AUTBOY HILL FARM will be opened for 
guests as usual. Tired-out men‘ or 
weary wives who want rest will find real country and 
comfort. Pamphlet sent on eqgmcetion, 
HARRY SEDGWICK, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful; very accessible ; superior accommo- 
dations; home comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT, 
ALWAYS COOL AND. NO MOSQUITOES 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 
Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New’ 
York ; 46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for 
qaectintive pamphlet—Mr. Yard at Murray Hotel, 


y evenings and Friday mornings until noon. 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


one of the most famous and comfortable hotels in New 
England, has been enlarges and modernized in all ar- 
rangements ; pasponger elevator; opposite Yale Univer- 
sity; handy to the business district. New Haven 
unusual attractions in its parks and drives to the shore. 
RKooms and board by the week during the months of {uly 
and August at reduced rates. SETH H. MOSELEY. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


A delightful combination of seashore and country life 
atthe Pequot. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
Send for termsand circulars. BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


HOTEL RIPPOWAM and Cottages 
Stamford on the Sound 
50 minutes from New York. Hotel has all city conven- 
iences. Extensive groundsand fine old shade ; celebrated 
spring water; vegetables grown on place. Orchestra. 
. T. MacGEVERAN, Manager, 
Late of the Seminole Hotel, Winter , Fla. 


N LAKE GEORGE, New York.—Furnished 
JF cottage to let or forsale. Nine large rooms ; wide 
piazzas ; large kitchen-garden ; ice-house. Splendid boat- 
ing, bathing, and fishing. Address 
. A. B., Jr., 140 Church St., Newton, Mass. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS | 
Canada 


plating summer touring. 

A nominal charge of ten cents is’ placed on each 
copy, which can be obtained on application to ticket 
agents or the General Passenger Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia. Ten 
cents extra will be charged for mailing. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
HUTEL ACADIA 


Grand Tracadie Beach. Second season opens June 1s. 


Address as above for circulars and terms. 
H,. L. HALL, Proprietor. 


BLUE HILL INN 


BLUE HILL, Me. 


; season. Noted for its healthy location, On the 
Eeuccsque Blue Hill Bay. Mountainous and mild sea air. 
ces reasonable. H. L. BANKS, Manager. 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, MAINE 


Lip highest, heqithiost. and most charming spot on the 
of Maine. ular. 
S. GIBSON, Portland, Maine. 


= 
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GREENACRE INN 


ELIOT, MAINE 
M. the Rumford Kitchem W 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


Kittery Point, Maine 


| Finest ifion. t the the harbor, Unsu d bathing, boat- 
ing, and { ching. Hotel homeli homelike and first- 
class in all snoclaieanate. Write for rates. J. E. Friseex 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from N.H. A pleasant, healthy, 
nd guiet summer reso shore and country com- 
ine Safe boating. ag. For de ~ Nag 
circular, terms, etc., address E. one SAFFORD, 


GLENCOVE 


Fine location. Good roomsand table. For circular and 
terms address Lynam & Campse tt, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


The Ne-mat-ta-no 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE 
Hotel conducted on Christian principles. Board, $7.co 
to $12.00 per week. Splendid water and mountain view 


from all rooms. For circulars address 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 4s Union St., Boston. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PREBLE HOUSE 


$3.00 per day. J.C. WHITE. 


Hotel Sorrento 
SORRENTO, MAINE 


OPEN JUNE 15 
Delightfully situated on Frenchman’s Bay, opposite 
and Hignttally from Bar Harbor. Hotel new, has elec- 
tric lights and first-class appointments; tennis-courts, 
fine livery, good fishing, and a safe harbor for yachts. 
his resort is enemas prom Special terms for 


the entire seaso 
EK. ¥. LAMI B. Manager, Sorrento, Maine. 


M ANOR INN 


Opposite Bar Harbor 
For circular address ow O. EM ERY, Sullivan, Me. 


York Beech, DONNELL HOUSE 


Opens July rst. Long Sands,a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front os the house. Coun try 

and seashore combined. Sea g, boating, and bath 
ing. Farm connected, Splendid p= mad and walks. Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B.G. DONNELL, Manager. 


“OCEAN HOUSE,” York Beach, Maine, oy 
and leading Hotel, directly opposite the bathing sur, 
opens June 2sth. nd for circulars, which describe t 
many attractive features. erms to suit t 


YORK BEACH, Hotel 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. 
ful drives and walk 


Hotel Albracca 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Opens June 7 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


SNOW COTTAGE, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Reautifully situated a few feet from the ocean, Pine 
an 


Moderate rates. 


pHALCYON HALL 


Miflbrook, 
Duchess Ca 
R. 


The hotel curiosity of the nuneteenth century. Situ- 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and one- 
half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central R. R. Ele- 
vation, 1,cco feet. Dryair. Fine roadsand livery. Extended 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times daily. Terms, Five Dollars 
and upwards. Apply for terms and prospectus to 
H. H. VALENTINE, Manager, Millbrook, N. Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated | in the 

n June to Oct. rst or ress, until June rst reen! t 

Boston: later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile N.H. Also _ 


n Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile 


House 
{ he I] ume H ou S Mont desirable for families and ies wishing for a long 
season in the Mountains. Open June ist to October aoth. 


New Hampshire 


Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove Cottages will accom- 
modate a few summer boarders ge, airy rooms; fine 
views ; prominent headland ; -- «fh - and Seach for bath- | prices. 


ing. t boating, and « private for our 
BETHLEHEDS N. H. 


The SPRINGFIELD! The Sinclair 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
Open the year around. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 

Rates per day, $3.50. Special for families by week. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
THE UPLANDS 


CHARLES H. MOWRY, Proprietor. 
best ocean view. surf-bathing. Write AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, Novih Trace Located on the highest town: lawns 


thorough heating for late guests ; 
ag Mase THE WINNE-EGAN 
Lake Winnipesaukee 


OCEAN HOUSE | 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. A Summer Hotel of the highest grade: Plans, illus- 
leading © North Shore. s, pad prices a may pe address 
ti t t tt. ow, or, if preferred, will be pleased to call in person 
ee Mrs. . M. Hi. CARTER. Prop. t residences and places of business. Address until 
une 30, erat House, 41st St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
A. H. REYNOLD (lately Laurel-in-the-Pines). 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


HOWARD HOUSE 


Central location; pleasant; peged table; moderate 
DERBYSHIRE. 


ELLESLEY, MASS.—Hotel Waban. Quiet, 
easant resort, c ning scenery, fine drives, 


New Hampshire 
and Cottages 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE} FRANCONIA. N. H. 
Open from May to November. Capacity, 150 


Very pleasantly located, right in the heart of White 
the famous Willey Slide and 15 miles o otch, an Ss. ates, $3 an 
an easy day’s trip to Mt. Washington; has all modern caters ‘Parties winter months. 
improvements, e ectric bells and lights, bath-rooms, fine Especially fitted and favorably located for cold 
weat 


water, etc. ; table, and rooms large and airy; can 
i eeemmodate 75 guests; rate per coy $2.50; rate per JAMES W. DUDLEY, Proprietor. 


week. $7 to $12; reduced rates for families remaining the 


‘season. Reference, 0. H. Smith, State Street, 
Boston. Address E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


mer resort among the mountains. May tr. su, 


HE COLUMBUS, Bethlehem, forcircular. RICHARDSON BK Proprietors. 
T June roth to Oct. roth, New and first-c 


For particulars and terms INTERVALE, BET LEVUE HOUSE 
ens —— Fine views of the mountains (pretty 
ECHO HILL HOUSE Une. 


booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, Bethlehem, N. H. 
An Ideal Summer Home. CALLAHAN & LEAVENS. IRON MOUNT AIN HOUSE 


A pleasant country home. Pure air and water. 
Beautiful views and charming drives. Among 
the foot-hills 4 Green Mets, west of Conn. 
River. Addre BE. L. CHILDS. 


HILL 
VIEW, 

Conway, 
Ma 


Bring your Tennis, Bathing, and Riding suits, 
and spend your vacation at The Prescott, on Swamp- 
scott Beach. Fine Lawns, Good Beach, 
Excellent Reads. Prescott faces the 
sea. Modern conveniences. Mrs. F. H. GOULD, 
Lynn, Mass., will give information. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N.HA. Jackson, N. H. 


N Special inducements, to visitors. 
Tos 


MAPLEWOOD 


—H House, 
East End of the famous town of Bethlehem, Grand Now Hampshire Elevation; 


center of all the White Mountain attractions, The great Red 

resort of health and pleasure. Map wood Hotel o fee. = and Sepjem 
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New Hampshire 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


Jefferson Highlands. N.H. 
Beautiful situation ; high elevation rates for June soo 


and September; rooms an ut 
Correspondence solicited. Gro. W. Crawrorp & Son. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 30th 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. all 


Proprietor. 


THE GRAND VIEW 


Locati urpassed. farm connected. Send 
Large GTNOURSE Prone 


nterest in 
the White Abundant shade, pare: 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. i 


Oak HillHouse 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


White of the mpet exgonded and magnificent fights: 
ountains. a; al 


PITMAN HALL LOWER BARTLETT, 
Rates are reasonable for early THSTESON. 


THE GRAND 


1,200 feet above the sea; pine groves, beautif 
pure air, pure water orc For i 
pamphlet address WADE & CAMPBELL, 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
Now Open 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


MrT. Wasuincton Summit House 
Will open June 30 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accomm 
dations. Post and telegraph office in each house. == 
mation at Recreation Bia The Outlook, or address 
BAR & MERRILL, Proprietors. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region. 


Opens June 20 


scenery 
tustrated 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SUNSET PAVWILION 
North Conway, N. H. 
Now open. Write for rates. 


A quiet_house; 30 guests; new. first-class; 1,700 feet 
elevation; unsurpassed views; cold spring water; no 
hay-fever. Open June 1s. 


MIRAMONTE 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 

Circu > at t our New York Office, care the Recreation 
Department, The Outlook, 1 Astor ap TS also 20 5. 
Front "Philade Pa. For rooms wri 

IRAMONTE,” Sugar Hill, N. H. 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On n front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot and cold. sea-water passenger elevator, etc. 


Send ford flustrated booklet 
or descriptive illustrated poo ERTS & SONS. 


New Jersey | 


New York 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.Jd.—On Elevat 
filtered water: sun par parlors: Ele 


The Norwood |: 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 
MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY 
Situated in the Pines, two blocks from the 


Ocean; capacity, one hundred guests. Ad- 
dress . Miss A. E. ODGERS. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will bout t. Address GEO. W. E, 
Wednesdays and 


rriage will meet Seswrdaye, New York o A.M. those 


BORDENTOWN COLLEGE Summer cap 


une 1 to Sept. 1. Excellent table 5 pleasant 
ul grounds on i Phila i he Delaware. Penn. 
tween N. Y. and ila. Seg minutes Le sta 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. G. S. Bowen, Bordentown, 
The 
27 Ocean Pathway 
Terms from $8 to $12 per week. Mrs. B. S. KELLOGG. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dinin ng: 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. “A pleasant for 


SRE, Brops. 


HURTY & MOOR 
ADIRONDACKS 
The ALGONQUIN 


Opens gue June Sse first. Illustrated book at Recreation Dept., 
stor 
Prop., Algonquin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Reasonable rate for rooms in cottages connected with the 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE, Ausable Chasm,N. Y. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


TYLER M. MERWIN ator. Finest view of 
Lakes and Mountains in hy A ACKS. Good 
boating and fishing. Free from He cer, enn all 
the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circu 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 
Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing in 
mountains ; boating, bowling. tennis, etc.; telegraph and 


P. O. in house. Send for circular. 
CHAS. FURY, M’g’r. E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


n June 20. 344 Hours from New York. 
House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


WOODMERE HOUSE and COTTAGE 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Beautiful drives ; mountain, ong 


nery. 


Ellenville, N. ¥.—New 
modern liances. Milk, ve 
pooms; shad shady lawn. 


aad 
vegetables irom es from 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, MEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 188.) 


Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
beautiful nesee Valley. Ph an 
ersonal Care of experienced 

forms of Provision for rest, recrea- 
bell 
St Roof ree, electric 
elevator, clegraph, telephone. 
, of utavqua 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


Mansion House and Cottages 


FISHERS ISLAND NEW YORK 


Charmingly located ; beautiful marine views ; boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. ‘billiards, bowling, livery; all 
modern improvements ; — desirable resort alo 
the Connecticut coast. Furnished or unfurni 

at moderate prices. 


Motel Opened June ret 


New York office, 945 Broadway, Room A, The 
— land. W.C WH ITE E, Manager. 
Windsor Hotel, Conn. 


THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


1852,) Thoroughly remodeled the 
modern improvements 
steam heat, sun all 


(Established in 
winter; will reopen rst; 
electric bells, elevator 


ores of baths—Turk kish’ R Russian, Roman, an tric; 
ealthy : 200 ft. above the he valley and 1,000 ft. —4 = 


rite for descriptive pamphlet. E. B. Gleaso oer. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE 


Accommodates 7s. Pleasantly situated on hh ate 
Bey. Good boating, surf and still-water bathing; free 
sail to the beach; rowboats free; pleasant Gries : table 
well supplied vegeta les from our own farm. Terms, % 
to $10 per week. EO. W. SPENCER, Proprietor 


Santa Cruz Park 
IN THE CATSKILLS 


“ Lodge.” the Club-House of the Santa Cruz 

Falls Association, opens June rst. A limited num- 

ber of guests can be accom from above date 

to —— ist. Apply early for rooms (with refer- 

ences) to 

AMES BOLTON, Manager, Haines Falls, N. Y. 

A few furnished Cottages for rent. For particu- 
lars s and circulars address 

. H. JoHNsON, President, 49 Beaver St., N. Y. 


beautiful, elevated; 


DIRONDACKS — Flum 
Valley, N.Y. Heart of 
ort, rest; no infants; circular written by guests ; 


ond $10; till July 1, Box 111, Summit 
Trembieau Hall 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN Bal 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Lawn-Tennis, etc. *Bus 


meets al ts and trains ELL pF germs address 
Circulars at The Go 


¥.—Hulett’s Landing 
and improved, offers ex- 
tion is most attractive. 

us sent on application to 


Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


AKE GEORGE 
Hotel, greatly 
pent 


HENRY W BUCK ELE 


ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


ht hours from G. C. depot, New York, via new line 
to Childiwold. the heart cf the Creat North Weeds. 


Childwold Park House 


on Massaverie. Modern i improvements. Hunting 

qe ng. Queen Anne Cottages for renta 
M. F. GOLD, Manager. 

ween 10 and 3 or address H. F. 
ro, World Bidg., Mention 


Mirror Lake Hotel 


ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, elevator, electric 
bells, orchestra, livery, and baths. Ail appoint- 
ments positively first-class. Two thousand 
feet above tide-water. For particulars address 


CHAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 


For information call be- 
GRIS LD, Clerk, 


ee 
| 
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New York 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y. (Adiron- 
neers) For rent of cottages and terms please address 
DMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


THE GEM OP THE. ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks, 
A select family resort. 

Comfort, excellence, refinement. 

Circulars from Recreation Department, Ox/look. 


Before you decide on your 
mountain resort for the summer, write the 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, for 
information in regard to a house in 
Liberty, N. Y., among the Sullivan County 
hills, where good accommodations can be 
had for from $10 to $18 per week. 


66 RALPH’S 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
An  aitractive. well-kept hotel, in one of the most 
delightful Adirondack wilds affording the best sport 
combined with an unusual degree of making a 


season spent ere an ideal summer ou 
J. W. HUTTON, P. O. Lyon RE N. Y. 


TOWER HOTEL 


From tower view of thirty miles in extent ail “1 points of 
interest can be seen. Rates, $2.50a day. R. SINCLAIR 


New York 


Vermont 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
for circular. S. J. BROWN. 


The Hamilton House 


All modern conveniences. n all the reat Free 
"bus. Send for circular. . E. TALL MADGE. 


THE INGLESIDE 


‘n_ Seminary Heights. First-class in a 
excellent cuisine. Sendforcircular. Ek. UO VEL. 


Catskill Mountains/ _ 
MT. VIEW HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


New and modern. Electric lights and bells. Now 
open. For circulars address B. McKILLIP. 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


Open June ist. For Descriptive Circular address 
JOHN P. GRANT, Stamford, N. Y. 


STAMFORD, THR WESTHOLM 


Modern In. provements; Best Cuisine. 
Open May rst. Perfect heating by improved hot-water 
system; pure air; large rooms. For jatormation idress 

Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 


White Lake, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


SPRING HOUSE. now open. Accommedates too. 
Send for circulars. I. E. GRAY. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opens June 20. 
N. 8S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y. 


N LAKE CHAMPLAIN—Hotel Windsor. 

New management: many improvements; long lease ; 
cool, healthy; no hay-fever, no mosquitoes; splendid 
family resort. Best fishing -, the State. Reasonable 
rates. For rates, etc., address G. C. HOWE, Proprietor, 
Hotel Windsor, Rouse’s Point, N. Y 


Huestis House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Opes from May to November, Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. . B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A resort for change. , rest, or recreation 
allt Elevator, el qctic be 8, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths, 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and ail 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. “poet, 
nis, etc. New and Russian; 

illustrated circu 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; pes da ay and upwa 
ORE, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa. Healthfully and delightfully located; high 
elevation ; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 

Address for circular ELIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Delaware Water Gap, 
THE GLENWOOD P a. — Seventeen acres in- 
closed private grounds ; hot am icold baths ; electric bells; 
tennis, croquet; live Superior accommodations at 
moderate rates. Send OHNSON BROS. 


WATER GAP HOUSE pa. 


A mountain resort on a epee of the Blue Ridge ; health- 
ful and beautiful ; hotel modern and complete ; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 
ork by D., L. & W. R. R. $16 per week in er, and 
October; in July, August, que ns 
June 11, 1804. RODHEA 


W High and dry among the 

a er ap mountains, near the cele- 

brated JOeclaware Water 

“ap. Dry, clear, bracing 

ni arium - Noswamps; no mala- 

3 years’ experience. 

We treat all Seems of sichnens. 1 and cure with excellent 

success the hardest cases. Use no qrugs. Terms reason- 
able. Address for further informatio 

WATER GAP SANITARIUM. Minsi. Monroe Co., Pa. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, 


Accommodates 2 250. Opens nd boa 12. lendid drives, 
tennis, orchestra, bathing ap tm, ss ard trout 
fishing. T. LELAND, Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS ***Corrace 


Can accommodate 20. _ $7 per reeks Full par- 
ticulars. Address ELL, 
Schroon Mire, A. N., ¥. 


ON LAKE GEORGE, 


Sl LVER BA Most charming location; 


modern house, acommodates too. Moderate prices. Book- 
let sent. J. J. WILSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N.Y. 


Healthful Homelike, Attractive. Ralarged for season 
of ‘og. Send for descriptive and illustrated circular with 
opinions of e Beary ty ard Beecher and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

URCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


GREENHURST 


Near all of interest. Lawn-tennis, Carriage mes e meets 
nd for circulars. Ee. E. VAN 


all trains. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between ~*~ 
ware Water Gap ‘and elevation, 1,300 feet ; 
house heated by steam ; city, 12s. For circulars and 
rates address im: OULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Easiest of access; most Sotghitully located ; for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled erms excep- 
tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 
for catalogue. ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 


Rhode Island 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 
RHODE ISLAND 


Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


The Gladstone is the largest and best appointed 
ganse 


hotel at Narra 
The most homelike, 
The Columbus most ho 


Send f ircular. Special terms with families for the 
— PW. A. NYE, Proprietor. 


FEW BOARDERS will be accommodated at 
the Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt.. 


from June 25 to September :. Finest location on e 
Champlain. H. H. ROSS. 
SUMMER BOARDERS 
AT THE 


WILLARD NERVINE HOME, Burlington, Vt. 


Accommodations for this summer only can be 
found here for a limited number, coperialty such as. by 
reason of overwork or invalidism, need the absolute quiet 
and healthful surroundings hereby afforded, but not care 
by a specialist. 


WATERBURY CENTER, Vermont 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE 


will open June 4 Healthful location. Magnificent 
scenery. COLLEY, Manager. 


Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN SPRING HOUSE) 


The famous mineral spring water of the world. Rates, 
$15 per week and upwards. . 5S. LEE. 


TRAVEL 


700-Mile Sea Trips 


by the beautiful new steamships of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


(Hygeia Hotel) 
or 
VIRGINIA BEACH 
(Princess Anne Hotel) 


AND RETURN 


Most delightful resorts on the 
Atlantic Coast for a 


Summer Outing 


May be made tor 


6 Old Point Comfort, $16.00 


Virginia Beach, $17.00 
A day and a quarter at either hotel 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE 


of meals and berth te and a day and a quarter’s 
at either hotel. 


This trip is an ideal one, as the course 
skirts the coast with little likelihood of 
seasickness, and passes in review many 
watering-places and points of interest. 


Steamers for Norfolk, Portsmouth, Old Point 
Comfort, and New rt News Virginia Beach, 
Petersburg, and Richmond, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesd: xy. Thursday, 
and Saturday. For Richmond, via James River— 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. For West Point, 
Va.—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. From Pier 26, 
North River, foot Beach St., at 3 p.m.; Saturdays, 4 P.M. 
Throw ugh tickets and freight rates to all points. For 
printed matter and full particulars address 


OLD DOMINION 8.8. CO. 
Pier 26, N. R., New York 
W. L. Traffic Mer. 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the tdeal summer land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
‘** Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 

YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Whart BOSTON, MASS. 


DO NOT CARRY MONEY! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
Travelers’ Cheques 


ARE SAFER THAN CASH. REFUNDED IF LOST. 
Paid anywhere in the world 


¥ or other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 


© 
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Travel 


Travel 


The Only Complete Service 
The Only Direct Route 


The Only Drawing-room Cars 
AND THE 


Only Through and Solid Trains 
To all points in the 


Catskill 
Mountains 


Is via the 


Ulster & Delaware, 
Stony Clove and 
Kaaterskill Roads 


Send 6 cents postage for Summer Book, to 
N. A. SIMS 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 


Stretches in unbroken length 


From St. Paul to Pacific Ocean 


Presenting the most sublime and majestic panorama 
of natural scenery in the world. It offers round-trip 
ay tickets to Montana, Washington, California and Pacific 
. oast points, with choice of return by a different Toute. 
, Round-trip tickets to China, Japan, Australia and Hawaii, 
Every Comfort and Luxury of Mod- (4 
. ern Travel 
characterizes the equipment of the 


). GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


vj) Send for Detailed Information. 

Ss F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A, 
W. W. FINLEY, 

Gen. Traffic Mgr., 14 

Saint Paul, Minn. 
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NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by he splen- 


did m modern-built steamers ** Olivette,”’ ‘* Halifax,’’ and 
* Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 


tours, etc., to ASHAGEN, moors 
"New Yor RICHARDSON & Bar- 
tlantic Ave., Masten. or Recreation 


sailings, 
261 Broadway, 
NARD, Agents, 

Dept., T 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Plenty of good, healthful food, fresh vegetables, 
berries, and milk, a complete change of air, refreshing 
slumber, with a comfortable home, obtained on the 


NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK R.R. 


Board from $5.00 Upwards 


great advantage in summering in this healthful 
localty is the nearness to New York of its summer homes. 
For free illustrated book giving list of farm and private 
houses where board can be obtained, call or address 
Recreation Department, The Outlook 
Astor Place, N. Y., or call ticket offices foot et 
bers and W. 23d Sts., N.Y., or general offices, Jersey City. 


p? YOU KNOW about the White Mountains, Dix- 
ville Notch, Rangeley, Moosehead. Bar Harbor, 
St. Andrews, and thousands of other vacation homes in 
ae | ? If you are planning your vacation, choose onze 
of these and write for our guide-books. MAINE 
CENTRAL R.R., Gen’! Passenger Dept., Portland, Me. 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book, “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
AND ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,”’ 
containing selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week ; also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unex- 
celled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W.ECCLESTONE or S.W.CUMMINGS, 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans. Vt 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AND 


LAKE GEORGE 


Steamers Vermont, Chateaugay, Horicon, and Ticon- 
deroga leave Caldwell and Ticonderoga on arrival of 
Delaware and Hudson R. trains for all points on 
Lake George and Champlain, making close connections 
at Plattsburg wit _and H. R. or Montreal, and 
with “heteaneny = R. for all points. in the Adirondack 
Mountains or further information address 

GEORGE RusHLow, General Manager, Burlington, Vt. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay LV Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, and inter- 
mediate ports—Tuesdays 9 A.M., edne ys 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays 8:30 P. M, Service first-class in 
every detail. For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co. > 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts.., 


Chicago 


The Great Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. Always on 
time. A andadelight. Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 


HIRES 
Rootbeer 


A 25c. pkg. makes 5 gallons, Sold everywhere. 
| Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
4 The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
i 


— 


Don’t fire 
your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 


Side Lift Lantern. 

The 8S.G.& L. Co. Lanterns have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment 
assuring entire freedom Jrom this dan- 
ger. They are perfect lanterns. They 
can be filled, lighted, regulated and ex- 


tinguished without removing the globe. 
Buy them of yourdealer. He has them orcan get 
them for youif youinsist. Send for ourcatalogue. 
Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Caicago: 25 Lake St. 


ine TABL EN ING 

C BELLS 
in 

GHUR | BEL (Copper: and Tin.) 


r Price and 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERIORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Yy. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


School for girls reopens Oct. 4 


Primary, prep paratory, and peasemnic departments. 
Preparation e. Special course 
3-715-717 Fifth A Avenue, N.Y. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and day school for girls. 
32d year begins October 3. Miss DAY, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West a7th St., Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
rincipal. Oct. Ny 7%. boarding pupils taken. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


Boarding and da lay oct for St reopens Oct. 3 at new 
location, 176 
rman Square, New York. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2034 Fifth Avenue (formerly at 1951 Madison Ave.). 
Reopens Oct. 2d. F.H.Grecory, E. P.Gerry, Principals. 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West roth St. 
near the Boule vard.—Professional training for gene 
teachers and specialists : manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedag ab even 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Circular of Infor- 
mation » Specia Circulars, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
os and Day School for 30 33, 
and 34 East s7t New York reopens 
Oct. 4th. y and Co legiate 
ments. Special students admitted. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


School for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
. Fireproof school baiding, Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. 62 W. 74th St., N. ¥. 


Connecticut 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY, Fairfield, Conn.— 
Combines thorough mental and nayeicas training 
with the comforts of a Fenuine® home. 20 s. Summer 

Home, FRANCIS BREWER AM 


Woodside Seminary ror GIRLS. 


Every advantage for culture study, = Number 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 20th, ’o4. 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal, Hartfo Conn. 


ONNECTICUT, New. Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for sirls. Prepares for 
any college. Circulars. Early necessary, 
Mrs. S. L. Cavy and Miss Capy, Principals. 


Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


and YOUNG LADIES. _ College Preparatory and Elec- 
tive Courses of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, 
and other colleges. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


OZNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Conn.—A_ Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, ! Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 
cialist in her own cepartment, Terms, $350 to $500 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS. Principal. 


District of Columbia 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A Schoot for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School.of Modern Languages. Best advantages in usic, 
Art, and © ve ey Special preparation for any College. 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 

BELL, 1407 Massachusetis Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Illinois 


HE SUMMER SESSION of the MORGAN 
ARK ACA DELAY of the UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO.—First term July rst to August roth. 
Second term August to September 21st. 
urses under able and experienced instructors in all 
subjects required for admission_to the best colle 
Special courses for teachers. For summer calen r. 
pving f full information, address the Dean at Morgan 
llinois. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amberst,. Reonene 19, 1804. Certifi- 
cate Smits to Smith and Wellesley. 
RYLING WILDER Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


— 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


Ohio 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
‘For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


MHERST, Mass. (in the suburbs.)—Mrs. R. G. 
Williams’s Select Family School for Girls. 
Opens, Sept. 19, 1804, Free access to Amherst College 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, also to 
the libraries and class-room lectures. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


= BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE of APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 
For Men and Women 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and a proved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic wo Special 

the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
Aa evening department and a de- 
ws. fifty dollars a ye 
s A. Dickinson President Board 
of : Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Fringe, 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 

stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 


for studyin 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Ort, For circulars ad- 
dress EDMUND H NNETT, Dean. 


MISS CLAGETT’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reopens Oct. 3. College and 
ective Courses ; Specialists in each en 
252 Marlborough Street, 


hool for Girls, bary 
ton, will reopen Oct. 3, 1804. Recune an Elective 
Courses. 


rae” Williston Seminary 


mG. ‘bo s for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical pant. heated by 

steam. Fall term t. Addre 
G LLAGHER, Prin. 


T Berkshire County, 
SEDGW ICK INSTITU TE Great Barrington, - BH 
A strictly select and limited school for young men and 
boys. srepares for. Brineinals or business. Students are 
members of the ‘> any and receive constant 

personal attention. N LENNEP, Principal. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD’S 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other opivelent courses 
with special advantages | in languages an 


Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 
TABOR ACADEMY 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. ne 
= for College and Scientific Institutions. New Ca 
e ready June r. DANA M. DUSTAN, 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
-door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. ne Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie hice Clinton Hall, Astor Pl. N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A., Head Master. 


wese” The Highland Military Academy 


Begins oth year Sept. rath. Cigesical. Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Prepa ory Denartmente. mnasium. Athletics 
Encoura reful Training, ome Influences. 

ALDEN ‘SH Head Master. 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Send for 


Worcester, 


3 Months’ Tuition in French for $25 


during summer months, at the Winslow House, Mt. Kear. 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H. Circularsat this office- 


New Jersey 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
tions in English Academic Studies. Prepares for Cellege 
Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. Drill 
Regulations. Capt T. D. Lanpon, Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LAnpon, A.M., Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss Cre1cuTon, Miss FARRAR. 
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ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Ave., 


miles from N. 6 Bloomfield 

Montclair, N. J. College and business preparation. 

Cadets live in cottages. enjoying C Christian influences and 
ife 


VICAR. A.M. Pel 
AC = 


MISS TOWNSEND 


School for girls reopens Sept. 26th. College preparation. 
Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY EDENS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pompton, N.J., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 
and scientific courses. e modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
included in regular sc work. o extras. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. Send for  ataloave to 
-H.C ILLE. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
Patton,of Princeton Sikes. es to]. B. Fring, Head Master. 


New York 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Stud Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1864. Send for Catalogue. 


BROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE Lane 


ing and Day School for Girls. 2am Avenue, 
cor. Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. ARTT, Principal. 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s. School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Prasticalty collegiate with the care and culture of 
home Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1504. Address Miss Florence BALDWIN 

Bryn Mawr,Pa. 


Bryn Mawr College 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
ana | Awards annually two 
uropean Fe! (valu © five Graduate Scholar- 
ships (value $200), and_nine tent (sraduate Fellow- 
ships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teutonics, 
Romance Languages, Mathematics. History or Politics, 
Chemistry and Biolo Full under raduate and — 
ate Courses in these departments, and in Philosop 
Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic lan ges. 
Program or Graduate Pamphlet address as above. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1&s5o. 
two ~ New Y 
circulars and reports ap to 

OGONEZ 


For 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
ns peqtember 26th. For 


rinci 
Z sCH LP. O., PA. 


ROOKE HALL SEMINARY — Suburban 
school tor girls and young ladies, with Phila. advan- 


tages. 
iss C. E. MASON dia, Pa 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. th year opens Sept. 26. 
Academical and ege courses 
ne St., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for Colle a rench, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. | A R. TUTWILER, Associate Princi 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 38th year opens Sept 
26th. Academical and college preparatory courses. or 

circular address Mrs. THropora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876, Year 
begins Sept. tc. paratory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 


and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


OMEN, Clinton,N.Y.,affords finest advanta 

for and social training, with 

for the best Colleges. Sanitation perfect. For illustrated 
catalogue address BENEDICT, Principal. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Round Lake Art School 


CHESTER LOOMIS, Director 


Opens July 9, and closes August 17. Se weeks’ term. 
The best locality in New York State, all thin consid. 
ered, for an art school. For circular, address TOHN 
ROGERS, Round Lake, N 


RIVERVIEW y. 


59th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. rmy o 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secre tary, of 
BISBEE & A ‘EN. Principals. 


THE OSSINING 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson 


Four pauate courses. Prepares tor college. Art 
School. usic School. Director, Albert Ross ‘areous. 
Proximity = New York affords city advanta 27th 
year begins Sept. 10. Miss C. C. FULLE Prin 


Richa 


S. Storrs, D.D. Raters W.N. MeVickar, D.D. 
Mrs. . 


ulia Ward Howe. to ? Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ies. General and classical course, also 
preparatory and optional. Address 
yr. and Mrs. James R. DanrorTn, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. names john Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. to Irs. C. Henrotin. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Swarthmore. 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month _ 18o4. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, lead- 
ing to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary 
degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
Catalogue and ad particulars addre 

RLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


Rhode Island 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1:82. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric li Highs. Endowed. Twelve courses. 
$200 a year. Sem. i. rite for illustrated catalogue. 

BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


Tennessee 


ASHVILLE, Seminary for 
MI Young Ladies. Opens Sept. 6th. Unsurpassed 
climate, location, buildings. and equipments, and ealth 


cord. ‘Art, Literature, Elocution, 
Physical Culture. Illus. Catalogue. J. LANTON, Pres. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year a 
Sept. sth. Thorough preparation for any Colle 
Scientific School. Certificates admit to various colle 

REE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably sauipped. wit with, 
tories, libraries, and superb GY 
DORMIT« ORY, rooms en suite, with 
improvement, including fireplace in each room. 
one perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 


DINING H HALL, unexcelled in ae u 
All bulldings heated b steam. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M.., Prin., 


of structure. 
Alp e playgrounds. 
orcester, Mass. 


How to Think in wae 
FRENCH 


GERMAN 
SPANISH 


May be learned at the seashore, about two hours 
from New York City. 


Summer School of Languages 
Point o’ Woods, Great South Beach, L. I. 


Modern Language Department of the Long Island 
Chautauqua Assembly Assocration. 
Add dress the Director, 
Prof. CHAS. F. KROEM 
Stevens Institute of Technology, HOBOKEN, N. ). 


AURORA, N.Y. 
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The Business World 


Influential events 
last week were, first, 
the reduction of the 
New York and New Haven dividend from a 
basis of ro per cent., at which it has stood for 
many years, to 8 per cent., and, secondly, the 
announcement of the reorganization plan of 
the Atchison system. These circumstances 
did not improve prices in the general market ; 
indeed, as might have been expected, they led 
to much legitimate and justifiable bearing of 
stocks. It is plausibly urged that if such a 
property as the New Haven has so disagree- 
ably surprised its friends, what may we not 
expect from the less solid railways? The bond 
market also sympathized strongly with the 
downward movement. The third factor in 
this movement, however, deserves first place. 
The effect of the strike is now evident else- 
where than in the prices of transportation 
securities. On April 1 the total number of 
furnaces in blast was 144, with a weekly pro- 
duction of nearly 127,000 tons. On June I 
the number had fallen to 88, with a capacity of 
62,500 tons. The strike’s next most salient 
effect is seen in the preliminary returns of 
railway gross earnings for May. The adverse 
combination of general business depression, 
tariff uncertainty, Pennsylvania, Colorado, and 
Pacific section floods, and low prices for wheat, 
would not be enough to produce this last and 
worst record of earnings, were it not that the 
production of bituminous coal has for weeks 
been almost wholly at a standstill. While, of 
course, the distinctively coal roads have lost 
their great transportation commodity, all of 
the roads have not only lost coal for their 
own consumption, but have also suffered much 
by the loss of traffic from the enforced clos- 
ing of many manufacturing establishments. 
The year had been bad enough, surely, in its 
monthly loss percentages of railway gross 
earnings over the corresponding month a year 
ago; according to the “Chronicle,” in Jan- 
uary 12.25 per cent., in February 12.54, in 
March 13.05, and in April (including the two 
roads not included in a preliminary statement), 
14.86 per cent. In May, however, the ratio 
reaches 17.55 per cent., and the loss is over 
734 millions. As this statement includes only 
the 130 roads furnishing early preliminary 
returns, the complete statement may perhaps 
double the millions already known to be lost 
in May earnings of other roads. The greatest 
decrease was in Atchison, after which come 
in order the Northern Pacific, New York Cen- 
tral, St. Paul, and Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
losses of the rest being each under $300,000. 
It is thus only too evident that the hard 
times are not yet over. 


The Business Depression : 
Causes and Effects 


The The gold export of last week 
Money Market 5 only $2,250,000, making 
the net exports from January I 
to date nearly $49,000,000. Thesterling mar- 
ket has been narrow and dull, foreign ex- 
change remaining at practically the same fig- 
ures as last week. The Government’s available 
gold reserve now stands at about $69,000,000. 
Call money continues at 1 per cent. Time 
money is to be had in great supply compared 
to the limited demand. Rates are still at 
1 per cent. for thirty days, 1% for sixty, 2 
for ninety, 24% for four months, and 3 for 
longer periods. Commercial paper is more 
closely scrutinized than ever. First-grade 
names are scarce. Rates continue at 2% per 
cent. for the best acceptances, 234 per cent. 
for sixty to ninety day indorsed bills receiv- 
able, 3 per cent. for commission-house names 
four months to run, 3% to 4 per cent. for 
choice six months’ names, and 4% to 5% per 
cent. for others. Last week’s statement of 
the New York City banks showed a small in- 
crease in loans. There was a decrease in cash 
resources of over half a million, anc in deposits 
of nearly $400,000. The surplus reserve now 
stands at over $76,000,000. 


During the past week 
wheat has again declined, 
though not as much as 
was feared by the pessimists. May statistics 
show that the receipts at Chicago alone were 
1,500,000 bushels less than for the correspond- 
ing month last year; while for the past’ fifty 


Wheat Receipts, 
Exports, and Supply 


weeks the receipts at St. Louis, Toledo, De- 
troit, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee,and Duluth have been only 
160,000,000 bushels, as against 263,000,000 a 
year ago. As to exports of wheat and flour 
for the fifty weeks, they have been about 
161,500,000 bushels, compared with 183,000,- 
ooo last year. Contrariwise, over 60,000,000 
bushels of corn have gone out, as against nearly 
35,000,000 last year. 
000,000 bushels new crop wheat for 1894, 
added to the reserve of 90,000,000 bushels of 
old wheat carried over, gives a total supply of 
540,000,000 bushels. As we go to press, a 
sudden advance has taken place in the price 
of wheat, and it now stands at 62% cents. 


The past three weeks’ business 
has been somewhat encourag- 
ing for this season of the year 
in New York City realty. This is due in part to 
the satisfactory results obtained from at least 
two of the four large estate sales recently con- 
summated—namely, the Huylar, Lasak, Beck- 
with, and Bay Ridge properties. The season 
for starting big building enterprises is about 
over, but it is interesting to note that, in spite 
of the hard times, there is quite an imposing 
list of structures now under way, whose plans 
were filed since September 1 last. From the 
long array of building projects amounting to 
$100,000 and over just published in the 
“ Record and Guide,” we select those edifices 
costing $250,000 or over. They are: 


New York City 
Real Estate 


Broadway and Pine Street,southeast corner, Ameri- 
can Surety Company, 20-story office building. Bruce 
Price, architect. $1,250,000. 

nard and Elm Streets and Catharine Lane. 
New York Life Company, 12-story office building. 
S. D. Hatch, architect. $1,000,000. 

Nassau and Spruce Streets, southeast corner, 
American Tract Society’s 23-story office building. 
R. H. Robertson, architect. $900,000. 

Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, northeast 
corner, Constable estate, 14-story office building. 
William Schickel & Co., architects. $750,000. 

Fifth avenue and Fifty-eighth street, northeast 
corner, Mrs. Louise M. Gerry’s 6story apartment- 
house. A. Zucker, architect. $400,000. 

Broadway, Nos. 473and 475: J. J. Little and Harry 
Chaffee, 8-story mercantile building. Ralph S. Town- 
send, architect. $300.000. 

Broadway, Nos. 627 and 629, Daniel Richter’s 10- 
story warehouse. Louis Korn,architect. $300.000. 

Boulevard and Seventy-second Street, northwest 
corner, §story brick and brownstone hotel; Robert 
Robertson. A. Craig, architect. $300,000. 

I wenty-third street, Nos. 119 and 121, Sachs 
Brothers’ 10-story stores and lofts. William Schickel 
& Co., architects. $250,000. 

Maiden Lane, Nos. 44% and 46, and Liberty Street, 
Nos 37 and 39, 13-story brick and limestone office 
building; Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company. C. 
C. Haight, architect. $250,000. 

Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, east of First 
Avenue, church mission buildings ; Grace Episcopal 


Church. Barney & Chapman, architects. $250,000. 
The United States Senate has just 
Silk passed a bill providing for the fur- 


ther development of the silk industry. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
organize five experimental stations in as many 
different sections. Each station is to receive 
$5,000 a year forsilk culture to be prosecuted 
as the act orders. Mr. Morton is authorized 
to assign the duty of superintendence of the 
culture to the division of entomology in his 
department, and, should the work make it 
desirable, to appoint an assistant superintend- 
ent of that division. The rules and regulation 
for ail stations are also to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


On the ground that in 1891 it 
was expressly stipulated between 
the Spanish Minister and Secre- 
tary Blaine that the Washington Congress and 
the Madrid Cortes should reserve the right 
either to modify or repeal the reciprocity treaty 
between the two countries whenever desirable, 
a somewhat startling measure has now been 
introduced in the Cortes by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. By this act, which apparently takes 
effect on the first of next month, Cuba and 
Porto Rico are authorized to demand and 
collect a transitory duty of 24 per cent. on all 


Cuban 
Reciprocity 


The estimate of 450,- - 


articles now on the free list of the treaty. 
Both manufacturers and producers of raw 
materials will be very seriously affected. The 
articles mentioned include coal, ice, build- 
ing stone, petroleum, rosin, pig, cast, and 
wrought iron. wire, nails, screws, brick, tiles, 
raw cotton, cotton-seed and oil, tallow, lard, 
butter and cheese, lumber, barrels and boxes, 
tools and implements, machinery, preserved 
meats, fish, oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat, 
hay, straw, and bran, fruits, vegetables, and 
ks. 


It is believed that New York, 
but especially Philadelphia, 
would be benefited by an arti- 
ficial waterway from Raritan Bay to Trenton, 
and the promoters of this plan are making a 
thorough investigation of the proposed route. 
The distance is nearly thirty-four miles, and as. 
old canals and waterways would be followed 
almost throughout, engineers say that no ob- 
stacle exists which could not be overcome. The 
“ Evening Post” reports a prominent member 
of the Produce Exchange as saying concerning 
the plan: “In my opinion it is imperative on 
the part of Philadelphia to facilitate its com- 
merce and increase its tonnage. Thecanal, if 
it becomes an accomplished fact, will add 
materially to the value of this harbor. Vari- 
ous plans for a waterway have been submitted 
to the Philadelphians, even one requiring the 
cutting across the Delaware capes. but that 
is not the point. Our cities want better ter- 
minal facilities, and as canals represent the 
unit of economy in transportation charges,. 
therefore I say let us have more canals, espe- 
cially this one.” Shippers recommend the 
scheme, as it would be the means of saving 
much time, labor, and cost to every boat dis- 
charging its cargo in Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Canal 
Across Jersey 


Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


INVESTORS 


in J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
and other defunct loan companies should ' 
write 


The Atlas Land and Irivestment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas 


We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of correspon- 
dents over all the Western States, securities examined, 
interest and principal collected, defaulted mortgages fore- 
closed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, mortgages 
bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. Their inter-- 
ests are hostile to yours, we can serve you better and 
cheaper. Write andsee. L. H. PERKINS, President... 


Works on Sundays. 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest ;. 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
| 3% or 6%. We send 

our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
~Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


viduals. 


WARRANTS 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 
Fovertte Investment with Banks, Trust Companies and indl- 
435 Drexel Build’g, He F. NEWHALL, Home Savings and 

PHILADA., PA. $1,000,000, 


List. 


Manager East. Office 


‘Lean Association. Paid in Capital, 


Office, Company's 
Building, 
308 & 310 
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Some Strong Testimony 


For Each New Subscription 


under this offer, sent us by a present sub- 
scriber, we will give to the subscriber send- 
ing it The Outlook Portrait Portfolio, con- 
taining six finely printed proofs of these 
Cover Portraits from The Outlook: PHIL- 
Lips Brooks, BISMARCK, Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, LorpD Rosesery, W.D. HOWELLS, 
Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootnu. These por- 
traits are printed on heavy woodcut paper, 
8 x 10 inches, and are suitable for framing. 


‘* Edifying and Safe, Especially for Young People’’ 


I consider The Outlook invaluable. Its résumé of current events 
is the best which falls under my eye. Its bold, frank, yet devout 
manner of treating religious and theological questions makes it at 
once edifying and safe—safer, far, especially for young people, than 
any of the more conservative religious journals. In the discussion of 
social and economic matters The Outlook not only always has a good 
. Spirit, truly moral and Christian, along with utmost calmness, fairness, 
and largeness of view, but it brings to bear information, analysis, 
critical skill, and acquaintance with economic theory such as I do not 
find in any other paper, weekly or daily. 

E. BEN]. ANDREWS, 
President Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


FROM 
LEADING 
EDUCATORS 


For Twelve New Subscriptions 


under this offer, with twelve dollars, sent by 
a present subscriber, we will send to the sub- 
scriber’s address, all charges prepaid, a copy 
of The Century Gallery (a selection of sixty- 
four superb Proofs from engravings pub- 
lished in The Century and St. Nicholas), 
price ten dollats, and a year’s new subscrip- 
tion to St. Nicholas, price three dollars— 
making a total value of thirteen dollars in 
premiums for twelve new subscriptions to 
The Outlook at one dollar each. 


‘*Holds the Primacy ”’ 


‘‘Its Sympathy with Progress’”’ 

My family welcomes The Outlook weekly because of its compact, 
fair, and able presentation of current events and movements, its 
humane yet righteous discussion of civil and social questions, its 
sympathy with progress, its high literary tone, its trustworthy criti- 
cisms of books, its varied contents, its endeavor to see things in the 
light of Christ, and its cheerful view of God’s world. 

Yours sincerely, JAMES E. RHOADs, 
President Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘‘One of the Best Family Papers’”’ 
I am always interested in The Outlook, and think it one of the best 


of our family newspapers. Yours truly, 
L. CLARK SEELYE, President Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The Model Family Weekly ”’ 


For catholicity of spirit, vigor of 
thought, and courage of utterance, 
The Outlook holds the primacy among 
religious periodicals. Because all truth 
is vital, it shirks no living issue; be- 
cause all truth is God’s, it accepts and 
applies to human life every manifesta- 
tion of him. No councils of churches, 
no edicts of party, lay “the dead hand” 
on its inspiring columns. 

JOHN MEIGs, 
Principal the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


of the Most Helpful’”’ 


The Rest 
the Ycar 
for Onc Dollar 


The leading department of The 
Outlook constitutes the best editorial 
chronique that can be found to-day in 
any journal under the sun. The Out- 
look is the model family weekly paper 
of tne United States. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, 

Editor of the “ Review of Reviews.” 


‘* Invaluable ’”’ 

I regard The Outlook as the best 
family paper I have ever enjoyed read- 
ing. The discussions of the current 
affairs of this country and of Europe 
are invaluable. The freedom and liber- 


I regard The Outlook as one of the 
most helpful papers that come to me. James H. CANFIELD, 
President University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


‘*No Other Paper so Valuable’”’ 

I am of the opinion that no other paper in the country is so valu- 
able as The Outlook in its treatment of political, social, and religious 
topics. I value it on account of its admirable summaries of fact, its 
broad and luminous statements of principle, and its sympathetic and 
yet discriminating touch in handling social problems. It is indis- 
pensable to a teacher of history and sociology; and I feel that I can 
do my students no greater favor than to make them constant readers , 
of such a paper. Will you please send me specimen copies for dis- 
tribution among sixty of them, at the special rates you offer to trial 
subscribers. Professor T. P. THOMAs, 

Instructor in History and Sociology, 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


ality of its religious tone must commend 

it tolarge numbers of persons who would be unwilling to read the 
ordinary religious journals. Very respectfully yours, 

C. K. ADAMS, President University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


A Spiritual Interpreter of Secular Facts 

I value The Outlook for its interpretation of secular facts in the 

light of spiritual principles; for its advocacy of new truth and its call 

to new duties before the need of an advocate and a prophet has gone 

by; for the unity of spirit and singleness of mind which give to its 

pages the charm and power of personality; and for the insight with 

which it lifts the simple details of domestic and social life up into the 

largeness of their religious significance, and thus shows its readers 

how to bring the infinite love of God down into the concrete life of 
man. Very truly yours, 

Wa. DeWitt Hype, 
President Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


ONE DOLLAR WILL. SECURE 


THE OvuTLook for a New Subscriber from the receipt of the order until January Ist, 1895, 
which subscription will include the five,Special Numbers. Address 


THE OUTLOOK CO., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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Don’t neglect 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is ; 


RuBifoam, 

ForTue TEETH 

| Itis peerless for chil- 
dren. Its delicious 

flavor wins them. 
Tt It keeps the teeth 

white and strengthens the gums. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


your children’s 


A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


0ZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing ,sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitis a mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather, 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


At a good restaurant 


you often order those delicate dishes with 
delicious sauces, which you do not have at 
home. But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen? 


Miss Maria Parloa 
tells you how. 


100 of her recipes sent post id 
by Dauchy & Co.,27 Park Place, 
ew York. 


Ceilings 


= 


Decorative, Durable,and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, = 40 Rose St., New York 


TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. o> Page cat. free. 

t., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS } 136 Monroe St., Chicago. 


A delightful home 
cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience in 
this disease ; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 
ences from Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


Te Outlook 


A-Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 
Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
ost-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. The sub- 
angen price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances,.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
ayable to order of THE OuTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


Artificial Diamonds 


Not long ago M. Moissan, the French chem- 
ist, succeeded in making minute diamonds by 
dissolving carbon in iron fused under pressure 
in the electric furnace and then suddenly 
cooled. The carbon was disseminated through 
the iron, and as the iron was rapidly cooled at 
the surface, pressure was maintained in the in- 

With the continuance of cooling, the carbon 
inside the iron began to crystallize, and the 
strain to which its atoms were subjected was 
apparently just the condition required to cause 
them to shape themselves into diamonds, for 
when the experiment was performed without 
pressure the carbon simply separated out in 
the form of graphite. But the little diamonds 
which the French experimenter obtained were 
black. 

More recently he has varied the conditions 
of the experiment and succeeded in producing 
perfectly white diamonds, but still of only 
microscopic dimensions. That they are true 
diamonds, however, is shown by their hardness, 
their density, their strong refractive property, 
the peculiar curves and markings of the faces 
of the crystals, and the manner in which they 
burn in oxygen. 


SaratogaVichy 


fi For 
a | Acidity of the 
Stomach 
this Water affords 
immediate 


relief. 


4 


NATURAL 


iW 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 


‘AFINE TABLE WAT 


Me ony VICHY SPRINGS co. 
Saratoga Springs, 


Y. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 

$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
ble for either sex, made of best ma- 


terial, substantial, accurately 
=k y . Write to-day for our 
comp eo es, parts, repairs, etc., 

free. Ox re Fa. CoO. 


338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 


Why Not 
Bathe 


in a Porcelain=-Lined Bath? 


Our baths are practically everlasting, are 
easily kept sweet and clean, and are always 
inviting. They cost but little more than the 
old style when the expense of the necessary 
woodwork, drip-pan, etc., is added to the price 
of the tub itself. Write us for our illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price-list. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Box 1454 G., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BEST&CO 


For this white lawn 
dress, sizes 4 to 10 
years. Yoke of small | 
cluster of tucks, fuil \_/ 
deep ruffie edged with 
fine embroidery, 

neck und sleeves to 
match. Full skirt 
with wide hem. 


Another illustratiun of the economy 
as well as other advantages of clothing 
children where it is the special business. 


Orders by mail have prompt and careful attention. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


It is not true. 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings do 

not all wear about 
alike. 


The 


ings out- 


wear several 
of any other 


FO 


kind, and 
Last as long as the skirt. 


FOR CTS. 
ppuTIAN BL 
AN 
\ 
\ 
— 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby 
$2.7 15 compiote with steel wheels oak 
handle. Made of best mate 
days’ trial. ie PAID; a0 money requiredia 
ance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
ind, reliable and responsible. Reference 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Chic 


Piso’s Remedy fur Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
5S0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Bits of Fun 


We do not like to be lied about. But most 
of us probably lie more about ourselves than 
anybody else ever does.—Soston Transcript. 

A lot of delegates are in town to attend 
the Whist Congress. Properly enough, they 
brought their rubbers with them.—/4A//ade/- 
phia Times. 

“The place was robbed last night.” “ In- 
deed! what was taken?” “ Nearly everything. 
In fact, the only thing not disturbed was the 
watchman.” — 777#-Bits. 

The bicycle-rider bending over his machine 
with serious face provokes a quotation from 
Shakespeare: “ Double, double, toil and trou- 
ble."—Soston Bulletin. 

“Them’s my sediments,” said the hydrant 
water as it went through the filter and came 
out on the other side. “I hope I make my- 
self clear."—Chicago Tribune. 

Johnny—Pop, may I ask you a question in 
arithmetic? Happy Father (proud of his son’s 
love for study)—Certainly, my boy, certainly. 
Johnny—How many times what makes seven ? 
—Life. 

“Rest and change are good for people,” 
said the wife as she rose in the night to rifle 
her husband’s pockets. “I’ve had a rest, and 
now I think I'll havea little change.”——Auffalo 
Courier. 

“Gotrox has sent that wooden-headed son 
of his on an ocean voyage. I wonder what 
for!” “I understand somebody told him if 
there was anything in the boy the sea would 
bring it out.”"—Buffalo Courier. 

Husband—They say of married people that 
they are but one. Which one, | wonder? 
Wife—The woman, of course. You are the 
winner, you know; consequently I must be 
the won.— Boston Transcript. 


Impaired Digestion 


The patient is required to diet. In building up 
and maintaining good health, milk is recognized as 
a Valuable factor, but it is important that it be ahem 
lutely pure and sterilized. Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream meets all requirements. Entirely 
wholesome. 


Breathing at every Pore. 


The result of treatment. by 
Electropoise makes it possible 
for the entire body to absorb 
life-giving oxygen the 


atmosphere. 


that’s a long story. 


. Ah 
We will 


be glad to explain by letter 


and pamphlet. 


this that it means 


But be sure of 


RHEUMATISM 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March rath, 1893. 
I have suffered with constitution- 


use a crutch,and then could not 
walk fifty yards. I commenced 
the Electropoise with no faith in it; 
the good results have been wonder- 
ful. I can now walk without a 
crutch, and my heart trouble is 
cured. 

Dre. W. H. MORGAN, D.D.S., 
Former President of Nat. Dental 

Association. 


Electrolibration Co., 345 Fourth Ave.,, New 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 


SILVER 


is on the box and also the figure of a 
woman cleaning silver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuine, 


We do not employ pediers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


BICYCLES. 


wien AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


re the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The driest, spee road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
safest, lightest known. The 
are unequaled for light-running 
For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 2081-8 7ru Avz.. New Yor«x. 
CYCLE CO., 289 Wansasn Avz., 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


Omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eezema, 
Chafing, sipelas, 
A Chan Baby, Tender Fe 
ng ender 
Irritation Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, so cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cts. a cake. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A lady 
ae entleman (merchant) of good position; ving in 
on; very musical; and their daughter (only child 
en. the Royal Academy of Music (the A 
musical school of England) for the study of Violoncello, 
Organ, ete., desiring a companion for their daughter, 
would receive into Deis family, i every advantage 
and assistance possible to,a young lady purposing studying 
Music or Art in London. Several instruments played in 
the house, and harmony and composition understooa. 
Terms, 300 guineas per ann., inclusive of concert-going 
and amusements. eferences: Claude Meeker, isa... 
U.S. Consul at Bradford, England; the Rev john Reid , 
Pastor pret Presbyterian Church, m. Allen” 
Butler, Esq., s4 Wall Street, New York. Address 
DIXO? Manchester Square Mansions, London, W. 


A GRADUATE OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
wishes to tutor in New York City or vicinity this summer. 
College- -preparatory an or Greek a specialty. Two 

ears’ experience. Refers by pesriesion to President 

rates, of Amherst. Address SAMUEL C. FAIRLEY, 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED, educated Christian gentleman, 
highly connected, large business experience, good writer, 
wants employment with corporation, on newspaper, in 
some institution, or traveling. Home destroyed —w 
and salarv less object than work. Address 68, 
Waverly, New York. 


NATURE STUDY WITH CHILDREN-— Dur- 
ing July and August, daily field or home lessons by an 
at. and animal made the 

sis of work in reading, la and draw- 
ing. Address W., No. é, 855, ‘35. Out fook Office. 


BA SHORE, L. I.—On Great South Bay. Very 
desirable completely furnished cotttage to let; 12 rootps ; 
modern conveniences; large piazza. no, cow, an 
chickens if desired. Fine ocation ip view of Bay. $125 
per month, Address MARY DEN. 


SUMMER ART CLASS.— 
and culture will accommodate a c of art students in 
her home (through t and August). Mountain, river, 
and canal scenery erms reasonable. Address No. 
6,870, The Outlook 


A WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE would like posi- 
tion as managing housekeeper, or companion to invalid 
or elderly person. Best references. For further particu- 

inquire of S. D. F., No. 6,899, care The Outlook. 

SIASCONSET, NANTUCKET.—Furnished cot- 
tage with e1 aght rooms, for sale or to rent for the summer. 

1 located; fine cage views. Address E., 198 Lan- 
caster St., Albany, N 

EXPERIENCED AND COMPETENT PRE.- 
CENTOR is open i en ment in New York or 
vicini Bost given. Address No. 


An artist of distinction 


sp 
Kg 
DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 

Art Stationers, ee 

7 

Z 


